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We Must Look Ahead 


By E. M. SWANGER* 


The 22nd Annual Conservation Conference of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Walton 
League of America, again demonstrated the far-reaching effectiveness of an organization 
proudly adhering to high idealism, and at the same time possessed of the practical 
ability to transmit such altruism into constructive channels. 


That the work of the League during the years has been 
fruitful is amply demonstrated by the general trend of 
present-day thought, in which the conservation of natural 
resources plays an increasingly important role. 

Chiefly responsible for the successful application of the 
basic conservation philosophy of Waltonians has been their 
steadfast determination to cling to fundamentals in ap- 
proaching problems affecting the three “W’s” of the out- 
doorsman . . . Woods, Waters, and Wildlife. This recog- 
nition of basic principles has resulted in the concentration 
of all the League’s resources in the battle to conserve those 
natural resources upon which all life, animal and human, 
depend. 

Recognizing that, of the many factors that influence wildlife, only a few are con- 
trollable by human effort, emphasis during the coming months and years will be placed, 
stronger than ever, upon improving environment and habitat, and efforts to protect 
breeding stock. The Izaak Walton League is thoroughly convinced that the only sound 
method of increasing production of those species of wildlife in which we are interested 
is by providing more and better habitat for their use. 

Possibly the most favorable aspect of wildlife management is the comparatively recent 
public understanding of the value of good soil conservation . . . certainly the most 
important single factor affecting the habitat of all game. With the proper spirit of 
cooperation, the purposes of those interested in wildlife can be achieved without inter- 
fering with the productivity of land for agricultural purposes . . . in fact, good soil 
conservation practices invariably lead to better hunting conditions. The wildlife 
conservationist need only see to it that those plantings along gulleys and on 
steep slopes, originally made to prevent excessive soil erosion, are of use to wildlife, 
rather than the useless weeds that otherwise so often grow in such places. 

A program designed to popularize the soil conservation movement is, then, one of the 
major activities which will interest the League during the coming year. Such a project 
will be carried out by an intensive educational and publicity campaign, in an effort 
to acquaint the general public, and particularly the farming population, with the 
necessity of conserving the soil as a means of directly increasing the financial returns 
of agriculture as well as the desirability of maintaining our national strength by the 
wise use of all natural resources. 

Of equal importance to the conservationist is the successful prosecution of the battle 
against water pollution. Armed with favorable laws and a well-dispositioned administra- 
tion, the cleaning up of our steams is progressing most satisfactorily. Realizing, however, 
that the strength of legislation is only as strong as it is popular the League dedicates 
itself to the task of arousing and maintaining public opinion to the point where the 
pollution of waters, whether by public or private enterprise, will not be tolerated. The 
accumulated mistakes of decades cannot be remedied over night; and, the memories of 
the American people being notoriously short, constant vigilance and unceasing educational 
effort will be necessary if the current anti-pollution eampaign is to continue its appointed 
task of returning to the people the clear, sparkling waters of a former day. 


In looking to the years that lie ahead, the Izaak Walton League believes that efforts 
to protect existing habitat, and cooperation with those interested in managing the soil 
and water resources in a manner advantageous to all, offer the only sound program which 
conservationists can safely follow. Convinced that a constructive and careful handling 
of the resources of the earth is impossible except on a basis of sincere cooperation and 
of association for mutual welfare, the League offers its assistance to all agencies and 
organizations motivated by a similar purpose. It invites . . . nay, urges . . . such 
groups and individuals to join with it in presenting a united front to the forces of 
carelessness and greed which are as rampant today as ever. 





With such a united program we cannot lose! As our general standard of living, 
fundamentally so dependent upon natural resources, continues to rise, our opportunities 
for outdoor recreation will increase. Wildlife, blessed with favorable environment and 
optimum habitat, can stage a recovery which will enable it to withstand the tremendous 
increase in hunting pressure so apparent in recent years. 


* President, Pennsylvania Division, IWLA 
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Trapping is One of the Oldest Occupations of Man. In Pennsylvania Trappers Are Particularly Active During 


the Winter Months. 


Here one Pauses Along the Silent Trail to Inspect a "Set'’ Location. 
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HUNTING FOR FISHING'S SAKE 


F YOU are ever hunting with a man 
who shoots a wood duck and then shoves 
it in your face, exclaiming over its beauty 
and shouting something about “Look at the 
wonderful wings!” you are not gunning 
with a maniac or a bird lover, but your 
companion undoubtedly likes fishing, too, 
and is a fly-tyer. He doesn’t mean the 
wood duck’s wings are beautiful. He means 
that the barred flank feathers of faint olive 
yellow on the sides of the duck will make 
excellent wings for certain trout flies. 
There are many hunters who thus get 
a double pleasure out of their shooting, 
because nearly every kind of wild game 
killed in Pennsylvania contributes some fur, 
hair or feathers to the art of tying flies; 
and that goes, too, for the fur-bearers 
caught by traps. In addition, quite a few 
hunters who do not make artificial lures for 
fishing, save the hides or feathers of game 
for friends who do tie flies. 

The ringneck pheasant is one of the 





By BILL WOLF 


few game birds or animals that contributes 
little to fishing, and even some of its feathers 
can be used on bass bugs. Among the 
useful things are deer hides and_ tails; 
rabbit skins, skins from opossums, raccoons, 
foxes, squirrels, skunks, bears, muskrats 
and the wildcat; the tails of many of these 
animals are useful; feathers from wild 
ducks, turkeys, grouse and starlings. 

Whenever there is a doe season, I am 
not greatly interested as a hunter; but I 
do look forward to getting some doe tails 
irom friends. Doe tails make better “buck- 
tail” streamers than bucktails do, because 
the hair is finer, more crinkly and has 
more life in the water when used as a wing 
on a streamer. However, I won’t turn down 
a bucktail either. They are quite useful, 
either in their natural color or dyed various 
shades. 

For instance, some of the best streamers 
for trout, bass and other fishing are tied 
from “bucktails.” The Mickey Finn is tied 
with red and yellow bucktail with the red 
centered between the yellow. This is nothing 
more than an enlargement upon the equally 


yood old red and yellow bucktail. The 
several Edson Tigers all have _ buck- 
tail wings. The Warden’s Worry is tied 


with brown bucktail, the excellent red and 
white bucktail has wings of deer tails. 
There are any number of such lures tied 
with bucktail wings, and bucktails can be 
used on streamer patterns calling for feather 
wings. 

If any person wants to save a buck or 
doe tail for fly tying, it should be cut off 
close to the base, the bone should be re- 
moved and the tail washed with soap and 
water. After the 1940 antlerless season, I 


had so many good doe tails that I hung 
them out to dry after washing like laundry 
and I’m quite certain the neighbors thought 
I was a bit peculiar, if not entirely crazy, 
because I pinned them up just like clothing. 
If they have been cleaned properly, no 
further treatment is required after they dry 
unless you wish to use some salt on the 
skin part to draw out the moisture. Wipe 
them carefully, if this is done, from time 
to time. 

They should be stored like any fly-tying 
materials, in a can with anti-moth crystais 
sprinkled liberally among them. Women 
are inclined to regard deer tails and hides 
with suspicion, referring to them as moth 
catchers, which they really are if not stored 
properly. If the angler wants to dye them, 
he should buy his colors from some firm 
specializing in fly-tying materials, includ- 


ing dyes. They take color readily, but re- 
quire a good, fast dye. 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBEAR KILLS 1939-1941 | =: 


Introduction 


large percentage of all Pennsylvania 

hunters now consider the blackbear the 
most highly prized sporting trophy one can 
bag within the Commonwealth. In view of 
the greatly increased interest in bear hunt- 
ing shown in the late 1930’s, the Game Com- 
mission then stepped up its efforts to obtain 
information which would allow for the best 
possible management of the resident bear 
population. 
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Young cub bears are born during the 


mother’s winter sleep and are usually 
two in number. 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


Part | 


As a part of the new study program, it 
was decided to obtain detailed information 
concerning the annual kill of blackbears. 
Accordingly, beginning in 1939 and running 
through 1941, all hunters whose game-kill 
reports indicated that they had bagged a 
bear were sent a special questionnaire. This 
was specifically designed both to provide a 
double check on the number of bears an- 
nually taken and to obtain pertinent infor- 
mation concerning each legal kill. 

The purpose of this report is to present 
an analysis of the data obtained from the 
questionnaires for the information of all in- 
terested persons. For invaluable assistance 
in the analytical work, the writer is indebted 
to Mr. A. C. DeFerie. 


Hunting Pressure 


Summary data on the annual sale of Penn- 
sylvania hunter’s licenses for 1939, 1940 and 
1941, together with figures on the percentage 
of licensees filing game-kill reports, are pre- 
sented in Table I. 

Since any citizen of the Commonwealth 
regularly engaged in cultivating the soil for 
general farm purposes may legally hunt on 
such lands and woodlots connected there- 
with, and under certain conditions on adja- 
cent lands, without a license, the exact num- 
ber of Pennsylvania hunters is not known. 
It is believed, however, that the numbers of 
persons annually securing hunter's licenses 
represent over 90°% of all the State’s hunters. 

The total number of hunting 
blackkears during year is also 
unknown. But and_ reports 


persons 
any given 
observations 
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made by game administrators, reseath] wet 
workers and law enforcement officers ind we: 
cate that approximately 225,000 hunters tot} = thr 
to the woods after bears during each of th 
three seasons under consideration. In othe 
words, it is believed that roughly one outa} Yea 
every eight license-holders hunted black ' 


1939 

bears. 194¢ 
A third figure not definitely known ist} 1941 
total land area over which blackbears wet T 


hunted, but the State’s total bear range*> __ 
estimated to embrace approximately 550; 
000 acres. Since practically all areas know ¢ 
to be frequented by bears were hunted 3 


least to some degree, the average density ¢ - 
hunters was probably about one to each? nee 
acres of range. In this connection, howevt dor 
one must remember that the great major 1 
of the gunners tended to crowd into rough! 

20 of the Commonwealth’s 67 counties. Th to | 


too, even in those sections, there was fu ea 
ther concentration along roads, around gi 193 
refuges and in “famed bear areas. Ove x 
many extensive tracts, the hunting pres 
is believed to have exceeded 1 gunner ™ 
each 10 acres of land. 


por 





Hunting Accidents 


In spite of the fact that roughly aa 
hunters, all armed either with high-power” 
rifles or shotguns loaded with single . 
were annually crowded into an area of & 
proximately 5,500,000 acres during w ~ 
seasons lasting only four days, throught? 
all three seasons there were only four a 
ing accidents resulting in human ed j 
caused by gunfire. Not a single hunter "Ff ‘as 
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Table | 


PENNSYLVANIA HUNTER'S LICENSE SALES 


Resident 


AND PERCENTAGE OF LICENSEES FILING GAME-KILL REPORTS 


Non-Resident 
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bagged more than one bear. The yearly 


breakdown is given below. 

















~ Total Percentage Licensees 














Year Licenses Licenses Licenses Filing Kill Reports 
1939 653,852 ~~ 9,049 “662,901 98.5% 
1940 666,420 12,748 679,168 98.5% 
1941 675,434 10,992 686,356 97.5% 





killed, though four were non-fatally injured. 
Of the latter, three were wounded by other 
gunners, while one man’s wounds were self- 
, inflicted. No accidents were recorded in 
1939, three took place during the 1940 season, 
while one occurred in 1941. 


Successful Hunter Data 


Special questionnaires were mailed to each 
hunter whose report indicated that he, or 
she, might have bagged a bear. (The am- 
biguity of many of the reports as originally 
! filed makes it impossible to determine accu- 
rately whether certain individuals killed 
either a deer or a bear, or both.) Summary 
data on the mailings and returns are pre- 
sented in Table II. 

As indicated by the figures, this analysis 
treats with 1,635 kills, or an average of 545 
per year. Ten illegal kills—4 each for 1939 
and 1940 and 2 for 1941—were inadvertently 
included in the group. Since this discovery 
was not made until the analytical work was 
practicaly completed, they remain lumped 
with each year’s legal take. In addition, be- 











Study of the figures in the table will re- 
veal the fact that 743, or 65.6%, of the 1,133 
successful parties were of less than average 
size, being made up of from two to five 
individuals. The 255 parties with from six 
to 10 members represent 22.5% of the total. 
There were 95 lucky groups ranging in size 
from 11 to 15 men each, 37 which contained 
from 16 to 20 hunters, while only three were 
comprised of more than 20 persons. These 
last three groups equal, respectively, 8.4%, 
3.3% and 0.2% of all parties which bagged 
one or more bears. The three-man grouping, 
with an aggregate figure of 253 for the tri- 
ennium, outnumbered all other specific size 
groups. 

During the three-year period, only 82, or 
7.2%, of the 1,133 successful hunting parties 


Table Ill 


SIZES AND NUMBERS OF SUCCESSFUL 
BEAR HUNTING PARTIES 














Numbers of Parties 









































° : P Size 
cause of the writer’s entry into the armed of Party 1939 1940 1941 TOTAL 
forces, the time factor prevented inclusion 
of approximately 30 kill reports for 1941 2 60 52 75 187 
which were late in being filed. : 7 = 7 iss 
Of the 1,635 bears killed, roughly 975% 5 35 28 44 107 
were taken by residents of the Common-- 6 30 of 24 ys 
wealth. The exact figures for each of the : o : 7 bes 
three seasons are as follows: 9 12 15 12 39 
10 15 9 12 36 
11 5 4 12 21 
Killed by Killed by 12 9 6 16 31 
Year Residents Non-Residents Total Kill 13 4 5 7 16 
14 6 4 8 18 
> 
{ 1939 R74 9 543 1 ; 3 8 14 
1940 503 20 523 17 1 - 2 3 
1941 558 11 569 18 3 2 7 12 
- - —_— oe > 
Totals 1,595 40 1,635 = by 3 1 4 
21 1 oe 1 
29 1 1 
39 1 1 
Only 23% of the successful gunners hunted 
alone, approximately 74% were members of TOTALS 379 332 422 1,133 
parties of two or more, while data on 
roughly 2.5% are lacking. The yearly break- 
down is shown below. a a 
eer ee ess Lone Party Data 
The number of individuals comprising the Year Hunters Hunters Lacking Total 
successful hunting parties ranged from two — a 
to 39. During the three seasons, the average 1939 126 411 6 543 
size of the lucky groups was as follows: 1940 151 348 24 523 
1939—5.5 men, 1940—5.3 men and 1941-5.9 1™! = - . 7 
men. Summary data on the size of all re- Totals 386 1,215 34 1.635 
ported parties are presented in Table III. mg es ees 
Table Il 
: BEAR-KILL QUESTIONNAIRES MAILED AND RESPONSES RECEIVED 
: Classification of Responses 
: Total Number Undelivered —— - - 
Year Questionnaires or Responses Denying Verifying 
Mailed Unanswered Received Kills Kills 
1939 672 51 621 78 543 
1940 667 56 611 88 523 
1941 657 17 640 71 569 
TOTALS 1.996 124 1,872 237 1,635 
ences ——— - — 





Number of Number of Total Number 
Parties Killing Parties Killing of Successful 











Year 2 Bears 1 Bear Parties 

1939 32 347 379 

1940 16 316 332 

1941 34 388 422 

Totals 82 1,051 1,133 
Table IV 


SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS' SEASONS 
OF BEAR HUNTING EXPERIENCE 





Numbers of Hunters 











Seasons of 





Experience 1939 1940 1941 TOTAL 
1-5 362 325 351 1,038 
6-10 85 90 104 279 

11-15 37 35 49 121 
16-20 16 19 29 64 
21-25 11 6 11 28 
26-30 7 3 4 14 
31-35 2 1 1 4 
36-40 4 3 2 9 
41-45 1 1 ‘ 2 
46-50 1 iy 1 
Not Stated 18 39 18 75 
TOTALS 543 523 569 1,635 





Table IV presents a summary of the num- 
ber of seasons of bear hunting experience 
reported by each of the 1,635 successful 
hunters. The range extends from that of 
279 individuals with a single season’s record 
to that of the lone gunner who stated that 
he had hunted kears during 50 different 
years. The average for all persons in the 
group is 6.2 seasons. 

Analysis of the data set forth in the table 
shows that 63.5% of the lucky hunters had 
had from one to 5 seasons of experience. 
The three-year totals of individuals in each 
season grouping were as follows: 1 season— 
279, 2 seasons—235, 3 seasons—227, 4 seasons 
—148 and 5 seasons—134. For the triennium, 
no other single season grouping totaled 100 
individuals. Those gunners with from six 
to 25 seasons’ experience made up 30.1% of 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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pounds. 


average about 250 to 300 
although weight varies in in- 
This..one weighed over 400 
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Majestic mountains comprise only one of the features that is America. 
Going-To-The-Sun Mountain in Glacier National Park. 


T HAD been one of those extraordinary 

days—perfect weather, ideal working 
conditions and a limit bag of grouse. That 
evening, however, while attempting to make 
our way back to the parked cars and sub- 
sequently to our respective families and 
eagerly anticipated turkey dinners, the party 
of five supposedly seasoned woodsmen be- 
came hopelessly lost. 


The area selected for this not so extra- 
ordinary incident was in that vast wilderness 
stretching between Marienville and Kellett- 
ville in Forest County. Specifically, for 
those of you who abhor generalities, it was 
in that damp tangle locally known as Buz- 
zard’s Swamp. Perhaps, you yourself have 
trod its treacherous terrain. 


The reactions of the various individuals 
involved were rather interesting to observe. 
Two marveled at the fact that heavily popu- 
lated Pennsylvania still had enough wilder- 
ness area to permit one the privilege of 
getting lost. Two were confused and over- 
whelmed both by the experience as well as 
by the immensity of the forested hills. 

Later that evening while huddled about a 
fire and longing to sink appreciative teeth 
into succulent turkey thighs, Chet broached 
an opinion. 

“No one will ever be able to convince me 
that our forests are done for,” he growled 
after a careful scrutiny of the encircling 
hills. 

“Nor that game is on its way out,” Bill 
chimed in as he surveyed what remained of 





our ten grouse, five of them having been 
eaten for supper. Bill, it may be added, 
disposed of two of the savory tidbits. 

For a long minute only the occasional 
crackle of the fire broke the cold silence. 





By N. R. 


Then George cleared his throat and followed 
it up with, “If you fellows were by your 
own firesides you probably wouldn’t have 
said what you did.” 

This time the ensuing silence was broken 
by the snort of a nearby deer and an ex- 
plosive “Hell I wouldn’t!” from Bill. 

Ted, who had apparently been doing a 
bit of thinking declared that too many of us 
are still blinded by the immensity of Nature. 
“What is more,” he continued, “this same 
immensity makes us aware of our abject 
helplessness as individuals when confronted 
by natural forces with which we are not 
entirely familiar.” 

“In other words,” George interposed, “we're 
pretty small potatoes.” 

“Especially if the individual suddenly 
comes in contact with the more savage as- 
pects of Nature,’ continued Ted. “And 
Nature can change mighty suddenly, the 
change depending entirely on the situation 
as well as on the adaptability of those con- 
cerned.” 

“You’ve got something there,” George 
agreed. “Today while everything was 
going along in our favor I really had a 
genuine affection for the old dame. How- 
ever, now that the tables are turned Im 
not so keen about her woods and templed 
hills as I was before we got into this jam” 

Grunts of approval from both Bill and 
Chet acclaimed George's brilliant bit of 
exposition. 

“That’s been man’s attitude toward his 
environment since the very beginning,” Ted 
observed as he reloaded his pipe. “You 
may recall that so long as primitive man 
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Vast plains lush with rich grass and rimmed by the inevitable 
the great array of riches with which our country is blessed. 


mountains is only one of 
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strung along with Nature and took no more 
wed | than he needed he got along fine. But, just 
your | ss soon as he began to pile up wealth just 
have | he could lord it over those who had 

less than he, he tossed a monkey wrench 
oken | into the machinery.” Ted had _ cleverly 
ex- | switched the trend of the conversation. 
“Yep, that’s exactly what happened when 
2 a | man became gregarious,’ George reminded. 
f us “And when men began living together 
bare. it marked the beginning of the end.” This 
ame | from Chet. 


yjec 
“ “How do you figure?” asked Ted. 


not “Easy,” replied Chet. “They had to de- 
stroy in order to live and progress.” 

ve’re “So?” 

“So, as the population increased they had 
enly | to destroy more, in most cases merely to 
as- | keep up with the Joneses,” reasoned Chet. 
And | “It won’t ke long now until there won't 
the | be anything more to destroy,” he added 
tion | significantly. 

on- “That’s a good point,’ George remarked. 
“And it can be carried a bit further,” 
orge | said Ted. “For instance, since modern man 


hy is essentially the same in nature as his 
we primitive forebears, we can expect the 
Tm destruction to continue until society or 


nled some other equally powerful factor steps 
” in and takes over.” 

and “Meaning, of course,’ George pursued, 
of | “that man’s individual and personal attitude 

toward Nature is still one of antagonism, 


You bind Nature together and make it click as it our descendants ever begin to feel 


man | does.” pinch of hunger we will have been dead 





Photo by Fish & Wildlife Service 


an’, &@ surviving few. A trumpeter swan on Red Rock Lake in Montana. In the past 
xty years America has witnessed the passing of no less than twenty species of wildlife. 








Bill arose and yawned. “Aw, lay off the 
his especially since he does not completely scientific stuff—and besides there’s nothing 
Ted understand the cooperative forces which to worry about,” he scoffed. “Long before 





The big trees of California should be as timeless and as indestructable as 
they appear. Western America and the redwoods are inseparable. 


and gone for centuries, maybe thousands 
of them.” 


“That’s what makes the whole mess even 
worse,’ Ted slowly pronounced. “We’re 
concerned only about our own precious 
hides and perhaps, those of our immediate 
kinsfolk.” 

“And only for the time being,” appended 
George. 

“Well, you’ve heard it said that God 
helps those who help themselves,” Bill came 
back, grinning grotesquely at his own ap- 
parent wit. 

“I daresay that God never said _ that,” 
contended Ted. 

The enlightening discussion might have 
continued longer had we not been inter- 
rupted by the sounds and lights of a labor- 
ing car as it topped a hill less than a 
quarter of a mile away. As one we tore 
through the forest toward the vehicle and 
in less time than it takes to relate it we 
were on the road we had so vainly sought. 
As it turned out, we were hardly more 
than a mile from our parked cars. I sat 
down to my Thanksgiving dinner around 
midnight. 

The theme of what to me was a mem- 
orable discussion revolved about that an- 
cient truism of man’s inhumanity to man 
And that, it may be added, is our exact 
attitude when dealing with our natural 
resources. We treat them as if they were 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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44§7TS an il wind that blows no good.” 

It’s interesting how many of our ex- 
periences bringing kad luck or illness also 
bring us beneficial things, or blessings in 
disguise. There does not seem to be any 
connection at all between kidney stones and 
passenger pigeons. If, however, a kidney 
stone attack had not sent the writer to the 
Maple Avenue Hospital, DuBois, from Au- 
gust 16 to 20, 1946, he would not have met 
the unusual personality from whom the 
information was secured that resulted in 
the telling of this story. 

My roommate was Abner Milton Corbin, 
of Falls Creek, Jefferson County, born in 
Warsaw Township in a little log lumber 
cabin in the woods four miles north of Brook- 
ville, 87 years prior to our meeting in the 
hospital. His trouble was a_ broken hip, 
tut I can assure you that it did not prevent 
him from_ being cheerful and _ interesting. 
When a fellow is twisting about with a 
kidney stone attack and perspiring like a 
man running a race, it is very comforting 
to have a gray-haired pioneer like Mr. 
Corbin sympathize with you and call you 
“Buddy.” Mr. Corbin’s father was a hewer 





of timber. He had two brothers, one of 
whom was still living and was 88 or 89 
years old. 


Studying Mr. Corbin’s genealogy and his 
progenitorship reminds one of the patriarchs 
of early Bible days or the rugged pioneers 
of the early days of our own country. Mr 
Corbin has twelve daughters and two sons. 
At a family reunion the previous summer, 
there were 104 relatives present. He had 
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“KIDNEY STONES AND PASSENGER PIGEONS” 


By WILBUR M. CRAMER 


nineteen grandsons in the army and two 
grandaughters in the military service. Two 
grandsons were killed during the war, one 
in the Air Corps and one in the Infantry. 
When Mrs. Corbin came to visit him they 
reminded one of a couple of sweethearts 
There seemed to be no end to the proces- 
sion of daughters, sons-in-law, sons, 
daughters-in-law, grandchildren and friends 
who called to see this elderly gentlema 
during my four-day stay with him. They 
were all nice-looking and deeply concerned 
about Granddad’s welfare. What a rich and 
interesting heritage! 

Mr. Corbin engaged in lumbering fo 
a living. He went to a lumber cabin whe 
he was sixteen years old and was in that 
business for about forty years, cutting logs 
rafting and driving logs. He said that 
“We rafted them on the North Fork, Sandy, 
the Clarion River, and the Allegheny Rivet 
to Pittsburgh. At first the logs were piné 
and then we mixed in some hemlock ané 
white oak. One winter we put in eigh 
rafts of 42 and 52 foot timber. There Ww 
a settlement in upper Jefferson Count} 
called Lake City. There was a school hous 
a boarding house and a blacksmith shop ® 
that little village, but today there is hardl 
a sign there to indicate former habitatio? 
I fell into the water lots of times in rafting 
but was never in serious danger. When ¥ 
started a raft down the river, we generaly 
tied up for the night. The rafts were 
to 400 feet long and 40 to 50 feet wide. 

“My father could take a broad axe » 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Answers on Page 31 
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White Oak Hills, Calls Knob, Greene County, George W. 
Parker, 1921 
ROM rocky ridge to cool ravine, from life of our region, aside from that of culti- 


bogs to barrens, and from idle fields to 
shadowy forest, the plant life of our wonder- 
ful State is varied and interesting. In the 
western and central parts of the State, with 
which I am much more familiar, there are 
considerably more than two thousand differ- 
ent kinds of flowering plants and ferns, to 
say nothing of probably an equal number 
of mosses, hepatics, fungi, and algae. 

I began to botanize in this territory in 
1904, and it has been a source of great satis- 
faction to see the return of green forests 
and wildflowers of various kinds to large 
areas of the devastated and repeatedly 
burned-over land formerly referred to as 
the “Pennsylvania Desert.” We owe a great 
debt to George Wirt for the efficiency of the 
forest fire prevention organization for which 
he was so largely responsible. In 1904 1! 
saw a tract in McKean County which had 
practically nothing but bare soil, stones, and 
charred stumps. That same spot is now in 
vigorous young forest. Lumbering, fire, 
drainage, and cultivation have apparently 
totally exterminated a few plants from our 
region. Others have become very rare, 
such as the Showy Ladies-slipper Orchid, 
but many of them are recovering from the 
terrible set-back. they experienced. It is 
of interest in this connection to point out 
that the practice of the Game Commission 
of creating or maintaining open thickety or 
brushy unburned areas provides conditions 
favorable to many species of summer and 
fall wildflowers and shrubs which can not 
satisfactorily maintain themselves in dense, 
mature woodland. 

The most obvious 


thing about the plant 


«Chestnut oak forest. 


Mount Wopsononock, north of Altoona. 


vated farmlands, is the forest growth, and 
it does not take much study nor much field 
experience to be able to recognize that there 
are different types of forest, and that each 
occupies its own kind of a habitat—the Hem- 
lock-Red Maple-Yellow Birch-Rhododend- 
ron forest along a mountain trout stream or, 
on the other hand, the sparse Pitch Pine 
woods on the rocky crest of Warrior Moun- 
tain. Akout twenty-five of the various 
forest types recognized by foresters occur 
in our area. These depend on various con- 
ditions such as climate, exposure, soil, mois- 
ture, past history, etc., and the presence of 
certain trees is often tell-tale evidence of 
certain conditions of the habitat. With us, 
the Red Cedar and Redbud always indicate 
limestone or at least an alkaline soil. The 
Tamarack indicates a cold, acid, boggy soil. 
The Pitch Pine occurs here and there north- 
westward up to the edge of the glaciated 
area, and there comes to a dead-stop. 
Many of our most interesting wildflowers 
are rarely found outside of certain types 
of forest. To find a certain Tick Trefoi! 
(Desmodium nudiflorum) I would certainly 
go to a dry White Oak woods, but for the 


best growth of Dogtooth Violet (Erythro- 
nium) a well-drained Sugar Maple-Beech 
bottomland. The habits and distribution cf 


our birds and mammals are often related to 
these various plant types (or “associations”). 

The ranges of many plants reach their 
limits in our area, and it is certain that 
some plants, like some animals, are spread- 
ing into new territory. The bushy Wax 
Myrtle or Bayberry (Myrica) evidently 
followed the old outlet of Lake Erie coming 





Pitch pine forest. 


across New York from the east to Buffalo, 
and from there it spread along the sands 
of Lake Erie to northeastern Ohio. It forms 
thickets on Presque Isle at Erie and occurs 
near the edge of the Pymatuning Game 
Refuge. 

During the Glacial Period the great ice- 
cap covered the northwestern and_north- 
eastern corners of the State. When the 
ice melted away, the vegetation moved north 
again. Some plants spread northward much 
faster than others. Those with edible fruits 
with indigestible seeds, like raspberries, 
blueberries, bird cherries, etc., were soon 
spread by birds as far north as the climate 
would permit. Others, with light, wind- 
blown seeds, like willows, aspens, spruces, 
hemlock, white pine, fireweed, etc., prob- 
ably also have reached their climatic limit 
to the north. 

On the other hand, plants with larg 
seeds, and those not fitted to be distributed 
by the wind or by birds, such as the walnuts, 
hickories, oaks, crabapples, locusts, ete. 
traveled more slowly. In many cases they 
have probably not yet gotten north as far 
as they could grow or could become at- 
climated. In this connection, the oaks ar 
interesting. There are eleven kinds of them 
in the Pittsburgh district. The hunter who 
goes from there to Kane, the “ice-box” 4 
Pennsylvania, up on the elevated plateau, 
leaves the oaks behind him, one by oe, 
until finally around Kane, there is but one 
left—the northern form of the Red Oak, 
down in the lower valley. The White Oa 
does not quite reach this area but has moved 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Crest of Warriors Ridge near Huntingdon. 
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THE SCARCITY OF MUSKRATS IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


By NEIL D. RICHMOND 


Leader, Pittman —- Robertson Project No. 20-R 


Survey of Pennsylvania Manuals (Northwest Sector) 


HE muskrat is the number one fur ani- 

mal in the United States. In numbers 
taken, and in total annual value, it exceeds 
any other furbearer. In Pennsylvania alone, 
in recent years, the yearly catch of muskrat 
has keen worth approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars. Small wonder then that any 
drop in the number of muskrats brings many 
questions: what has happened to them? 
where did they go? has some disease hit 
them? are they dying off? 

The answer to some of these questions is 
to be found in a study of the habits of the 
muskrat. If we know iheir requirements 
for food and shelter, we may be able to 
discover when and where these requirements 
are not met, and so understand the fluctu- 
ations in muskrat populations. 

Shortage of food is rarely responsible for 
a sudden decrease in the number of musk- 
rats although under certain local condi- 
tions food shortages may be critical. Chem- 
ical pollution of a stream may kill off large 
areas of vegetation; serious flood may scour 
out the vegetation in a stream; and oc- 
casionally beavers will raise the water level 
in a marsh sufficiently to drown out the 
marsh plants. Any one of these conditions 
can bring about a loss in muskrats, but 
muskrats feed on such a great variety of 
plants that there is usually much more food 
available than is necessary for the number 
present in any one area. 


Muskrats are restricted to the shore line, 
to the zone where water and land meet. 
This zone may be a narrow strip along a 
Stream, or it may be a vast marsh, for in a 
sense, a marsh is a broad shore line. Their 
nests, whether built in a bank den along 
the edge of a stream, or in a house on an 
open marsh, are always above the water 
but are reached by an underwater entrance. 
A muskrat nest is usually less than twelve 
inches above the water level, and the en- 
trance to the den is approximately twelve 
inches below the level of the water. There- 
fore any shift in the water level, either up 
or down, causes the muskrats to move. 


Flooding drives the muskrats out of their 
dens and houses and forces them to make 
temporary shelters in trees, drift piles or 
along the shore until the water recedes. 
At any time of the year flooding and the 
consequent movements of the ‘rats expose 
them to all kinds of predators such as hawks, 
owls, foxes and dogs. If floods occur dur- 
ing the months of April, May or June, when 
there are young in the nest, many of these 
young muskrats that would normally com- 
prise over half of the next year’s catch will 
drown in the nest or be lost because of the 
Seneral lack of vegetation in which to hide, 
When streams having strong currents are 
flooded, an additional damage is done by 
the destructive scouring action of the swift 
current which removes weed beds, cuts away 
banks where the dens are located, and in 


general, destroys the features of the stream 
that made it suitable for muskrats. 

Drought, although not so violent in its 
action, may be even more destructive than 
floods. When the water levels in a stream 
or marsh drop below the den entrance, the 
‘rats first try to dig deeper entrances, but 
if the water recedes enough, the muskrats 
will be forced to move. Drought conditions 
usually prevail over large areas at the same 
time and the number of suitable places for 
the ‘rats to go is limited. Large numbers 
of them will wander across country in search 
of water, and at such times they are readily 
caught by any predator. If a severe drought 
occurs in winter, many muskrats will freeze 
to death. 

Disease as a factor in producing sudden 
changes in the numbers of muskrats can be 
important, and serious outbreaks of diseases 
have been reported from time to time in 
some parts of the country. Disease among 
muskrats is usually associated with over- 
crowding, and overcrowding can be the re- 
sult of a large increase in the number of 
‘rats, but more often it is the result of a 
decrease in the amount of available water 

By the first week in January 1947 trappers 
in northwestern Pennsylvania were com- 
menting on the scarcity of muskrats and 
there were scattered reports of “diseased” 


muskrats being trapped. Most of the trap- 
pers and fur buyers were in accord that 
there had been a marked decrease in musk- 
rats in the past year. They estimated this 
decrease to be 50% to 75%. A few trappers 
reported no change. As nearly as could 
be determined the decrease was _ general 
throughout northwestern Pennsylvania. 

On the basis of what was learned about 
the occurrence of disease among the musk- 
rats in this section it seemed that although 
some diseases were present, and were pos- 
sibly important in reducing the population in 
localized areas, the variety of diseases re- 
ported tended to eliminate the possibility of 
a widespread epidemic sufficient to account 
for the decline in the muskrat population. 

The rainfall records for 1946 and the 
previous four-year period were examined to 
learn if the weather in 1946 could have pro- 
duced the okserved scarcity. In the ap- 
proximately fifty years during which weather 
records have been kept, the average rainfall 
for each months in this section is approxi- 
mately 3.5 inches. Since very wet and very 
dry months are not unusual, the fifty year 
average indicates that the same month which 
has a drought in one year may have floods 
in other years, that extremes may occur in 
any month of the year, and that there is no 
Page 31) 
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Muskrats are restricted to the shore line where water and land meet. 












_ sun was shining brightly; the morn 
was clear and fair 

When Harold started to the woods and said 
he’d kill a_ bear. 

We knew that he could do it, if first he did 
not run; 

For surely nothing 
before his gun. 


ever lived, that stood 


For it was a load to carry, it looked like a 


cannon small: 

He said, a road it would open, where the 
brush grew thick and tall. 

Through thickets deep he wandered, until 


the sunny noon; 
There were signs of bear in plenty, he 
thought he would find one soon. 


Then a grove of trees he entered, tall pines 
around him stand, 

A sense of awe oppressed him, they seemed 
so dark and grand. 

But still a few rods distant, the brush grew 
thick and tall; 

The grove was all encircled by a thorny, 
tangled wall. 
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A bear arose before him, another came be- 
hind; 

Two more appeared beside him, there in the 
silent pines. 

He danced around in terror, at the forest 
dark and grim, 

But saw in that dense thicket there was no 

chance for him. 


He saw no open pathway, no chance for him 
to run; 

The bears were close upon him, and so he 
raised his gun. 

A crash, like echoing thunder, through the 
woods around him rings. 

And a bear, in a thousand pieces vanished, 
as though with wings. 


It echoed, and re-echoed, it rang from each 
mountain height; 

While showers of leaves, and falling trees, 
darkened the noonday light; 

Three times his heels turned upward, he 
landed in a brook. 


Which end of the gun he held, he knew he 
had failed to look. 
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But thought he was now in heaven. beyond 
the starry skies, 

For moons and stars were flying right there 
before his eyes. 

But soon to his feet he 
glanced around him there. 

And the first thing that met his gaze, was a 
large and hungry bear. 


staggered, and 


He looked around him quickly, but could 
not see his gun; 


The bears were close upon him, and _ he 
started then to run. 
He saw a path before him, through the 


tangled thicket tall; 
Where a pathway had been opened, by the 
passage of the ball. 





The bears were close behind him, he kicked 
one on the nose; 

As he caught his toe on a shattered stump, 
and heels over head he goes. 

But the woods were now more open, he was 
leaving the bears behind, 

Till a grape vine he encountered, and around 
his legs it twined. 


By the loose seat of his trousers, a sharp 
knot held him fast; 

He heard the bears pursuing, and thought 
each breath his last. 

He kicked, and yelled, and_ struggled; 4 
last he broke the knot, 

But knew, by the rending sound he heard, 
what damage it had wrought. 


The bears were close upon him, when agai? 
he turned to flee; 

The brush was growing thicker, and so he 
climbed a tree. 

He went up like a monkey, got straddled 
on a limb; 

Then sat there making faces, when the beats 
looked up at him. 
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But two sat down to watch him, the third 
began to climb, 

To move far out upon the limb, he thought 
it now was time. 

But the limb was old and rotten, it began 
to bend, and shake; 

The bear was coming closer, his heart be- 
san to quake. 


At last the limb broke downward, his senses 
nearly reeled. 

The bears with joy were dancing; he thought 
his doom was sealed. 

Back and forth, like a pendulum, on the 
broken limb he swings 

The slivers still are breaking, his 
terror rings. 


yell of 





* 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Denniston was 30 years of age, 
in 1908, when he wrote this poem. It 
was written concerning Harmon Den- 
niston, a relative, who lived at Jersey 
Shore. During 1907 five bears had been 
seen together at many different places 
in the township and Harmon had come 


to the Denniston home to hunt these 


animals. The author is now 69 years 


old and can still recite this poem word 
for word. He is a member of the Clin- 


ton County Fish and Game Association. 


* 











The thought of home and loved ones, of 
friends he’d never see; 

And thought what a slender meal he’d make, 
divided into three. 

He’s the center of attraction, to three pairs 
of hungry eyes; 

He looked a dainty morsel, that would make 
a toothsome prize. 


His pants turned white with terror, as like- 
wise did his hair: 

His yells for help were ringing, through the 
clear and frosty air. 

He then began to wonder why he had left 
his happy home. 

And vowed, if he escaped alive, he’d leave 
the bears alone. 


Then he thought of Cynthia; how she would 
mourn his fate: 

How sitting by the window, in vain for him 
she’d wait. 

Still saddest thoughts intruding, the tears 
tan down his face. 


For what, if in a few short years, another 
took his place. 
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And then, he vaguely wondered, if his 
bones would all be found; 

And carried to his happy home, and buried 
in the ground. 

Then, with the bears he tried to reason, in 
words of gentle love 

And thus addressed the monster, 
on the limb above. 


that stood 


Kind bear, I humbly beg you, to lend to 
me your ear. 

And a few facts I'll 
standing near. 

If flavor you are seeking, your sight has led 
you wrong, 

I am soaked full of 
would ke strong. 


mention, as you are 


tobacco; my flavor 


\ good meal I would not make you, I am 
just long and thin, 
Tot really worth the trouble of shaking from 
this limb. 
am sorry I went 
bears I'll roam, 
And if you'll only let me go, I'll run clear 
to my home. 


hunting: no more for 


But it listened not to reason, nor yet his 
tears and sighs. 

Then, a mouthful of 
sauirted in its eyes. 

It gave a howl of anguish, and falling from 
the limb 

Broke the neck of the 
stood in under him. 


tobacco juise, he 


smaller bear that 


At the others awful 
behold, 

His heart now sank in terror, although so 
brave and bold. 

Its fury still increasing, it howled, and raved, 
and tore. 

While he, hung looking downward, 
wondering o’er and o’er. 


He 


fury, so frightful to 


and 
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How long the limb would hold him, and 
what they’d say at home. 

And then, he vaguely wondered, if ’twould 
eat up every bone. 

Or if some scattered fragments might some- 
time yet be found, 

And carried to his happy home, and buried 


in the ground. 


A longing for his dinner 
thought of his wife. 

He’d a mouth full of 
chance for his life. 

The bear leaped high, and higher, and al- 
most caught his feet. 


brought a faint 


tobacco and a slim 


He knew, that should it do so, a fearful 
doom he’d meet. 
It now was right below him. My life de- 


pends he said. 

And his whole quid of tobacco, he dropped 
upon its head. 

Its skull was nearly fractured; it sank down 
with a moan. 


And Harold dropping from the limb sped 
swiftly for his home. 
When at last we saw him coming it was 


the hour of four, 

And he had hardly strength enough to get 
inside the door. 

With both hands he held 
was hungry as could be 

And said he knew that he could eat a meal 
enough for three. 


past 


his stomach, he 


Then taking more tobacco, his 


he filled, 


mouth again 


And then he proudly told us, how all the 
bears he killed. 
And then at last, he told us, he thought 


it would be fun, 
If two or three, went with him, to go and 
gun. 


hunt his 
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INFORMAL--BUT FUN 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


HILE the average sportsman may oil and put away his guns 

at the end of one hunting season and not expect to take 
them out of the closet until the next, the real enthusiast is almost 
certain to derive some pleasure from them every month of the 
year—even in January. There are several ways to find shooting 
fun during the off season. 

One of the best is to belong to an organized rifle or revolver 
club which has access to a range and meets to shoot once a week. 
Those gun lovers who live in communities where there are such 
clubs should join. Not only does belonging afford an excellent 
opportunity to improve one’s marksmanship, but the fellowship 
with other shooters always is enjoyable. 

This article, however, is written primarily for the man who, 
for one reason or another, cannot belong to a club. There are 
many who live in small communities where no range is available, 
work hours which prevent attending club meetings or are other- 
wise prevented by circumstances from shooting with a group. 
Those who fall into this category still can enjoy their guns, and 
one of the following ideas may help them. 

For the scattergun man a handtrap affords the best means of 
breaking the off-season lull. Even in January there is an 
occasional pleasant afternoon when a couple of shooting buddies 
can have a barrel of fun with a throwing stick, their shotguns, 
a couple of boxes of shells and some clay targets. 

The operation of either the Remington or Western trap is 
simple, and the dealer who sells you one can demonstrate how 
to use it in a couple of minutes. The Remington trap will give 
you more speed, but the Western style enables you to throw 
more tricky targets. Take your choice. You'll soon own both 
if you become an enthusiast, anyway. 

Any open field with a safe background is a good place to shoot, 
although if the earth is soft or grassy you can recover most of 
your missed targets which would ke broken if they fell on rocks. 
The best throw with either trap is made by a snap of the wrist 
rather than a full-arm swing. 

Considering the current price of shotgun fodder, most hunters 
are not going to want to shoot 100 rounds in an afternoon. 
Fortunately, the most fun with a handtrap can be found in 
leisurely, informal shooting, rather than in attempting to see 
how many targets you can shatter in a half day, anyway. 

The best way to shoot is to play “miss and out.” The shooter 
takes his position and the man with the trap stands a few yards 
to his right and slightly to the rear. When the gun is loaded and 
the word “ready” given, the target is thrown. 

It may be high, low, fast or slow and at virtually any angle 
except, of course, too far to the right, which would have the 
gun coming around dangerously close to the thrower. It’s a good 
idea to agree upon a minimum flight which the target must make 
in order to be called a miss if it isn’t smashed. Ten yards is a 

(Continued on Page 29) 


GUN DOG OWNERSHIP 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


i‘ my sincere pursuit to happiness, a great factor is contributed 
by an ever faithful bird dog who works and hunts for me 
long after he is too tired to hunt for himself. To legally ow 
this fine animal, I had only to pay a small amount of money 
but to possess his love, understanding, faith and _ confidence, 
I have had to live better, work harder, love and understand him 
and give considerable consideration to his comfort and well being. 
We have formed a valuable and pleasant partnership that has 
enhanced the lives of us both. There are times when I think of 
hard hours of training, heartbreaking illnesses and_ ordinary 
troubles that perhaps the total price paid for him is exhorbitant, 
but when I am sensible and honest I am thoroughly conscious that 
he gives to me far more than he ever has or ever will receive 
from me. 

This canine companion shares with me the exciting anticipation 
of hunting seasons. He goes with me into the forests and fields 
and searches for game and if I have taken him to the right 
locality, he finds game, points it, and waits for me to flush and 
kill a bird he retrieves so proudly. All day long he covers every 
field and swings his merry tail to show me his love for the 
sport and deep satisfaction of a perfect performance for his mastet 
His points are noble because he must know how I thrill to see 
his high head, erect tail and the accuracy of his nose. He under- 
stands many things because we have been together so long since 
those early training days when the business of hunting wa 
all new to him. 

During those early months of his life, he wanted very much 
to chase game and at first he saw no reason to stop at a salé 
distance and wait for me, but when I worked long and hard 
to learn clean killing, I gave him that reason and he trusted my 
gun and me. This little feller, at first, resented another dog 
the field because he wanted to do the entire job in his own Way 
He did not want to honor another’s point until he flushed 
bird by creeping by his brace mate and I scolded him sharpls 
and broke his heart temporarily. ; 

His first retrieve was glorious because he had been yard traine’ 
and force broken to retrieve before going afield. He then under 
stood the hard hours with the corn cob. The dog learned th: 
supreme joys of accomplishment and approval, loved the affectio’ 
and the tidbits he received for work well done. After he qualifi: 
himself as a finished dog, he knew that I was pleased and thé 
I trusted him to sift out wider and faster and he loved the thr 
of independence and less frequent use of the whistle. ; 

Then he experienced the great excitement of riding the high- 
ways that led to new fields, other dogs and guest gunners. 
breathed the cool crisp air of New England when the leaves wert 
ripe with color and he worked the grouse and woodcock to 
heart’s content. The Dakota prairies were new experiences , 
him and he loved the vastness and the abundance of gal 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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VIRGINIA GROUP PROPOSES 
INCREASED LICENSE FEE 


Virginia’s combination sportsmen—those 
who engage in both hunting and fishing— 
would pay annual license fees of $8 instead 
of $3 under a plan proposed by a special 
commission of the General Assembly. 

In a report to Governor Tuck, made pub- 
lic recently, the study group endorsed gen- 
erally a program which the State Game 
Commission has been promoting for several 
years. These are the key points in the 
Crockett commission’s report: 

1. Because of the urgent need for more 
revenues to finance wildlife restoration work, 
a new schedule of license fees should be 
adopted—a State-wide hunting license at 
$ (now $2.50), a State fishing license at 
$3 (now $2), a nonresident hunting permit 
at $15.75, a nonresident fishing license at $10, 
a county hunting license at $1.50 and a 
county fishing license at $1. The existing 
combination $3 State hunting and fishing 
license and nonresident two-day permits 
would be abolished. 

2, More uniformity should be obtained 
in regulations governing dates for hunting 
and fishing, and the General Assembly 
should resist pressure in behalf of local 
game laws. 

3. At least three “flying squadrons” of 
wardens should be appointed to cover the 
entire State. 


4. More adequate salaries should be paid 
to game wardens, and their travel expenses 
should be paid for them. At present, war- 
dens must pay the entire cost of purchasing 
and maintaining an automobile, with the 
result that “the more work an officer does, 
the less salary he has left.” 

9. An expanded program of fish restocking 
should get under way as rapidly as possible. 

6. The State’s judiciary should be edu- 
cated in the importance of imposing severe 
penalties on persons convicted of violating 
Same and fish laws. 

In addition, the Crockett group recom- 
mended a wider educational program among 
Virginia school children, to be handled co- 
eerwtively by the Game Commission, the 
mints of Agriculture and Education, 
and the United States Forest Service. 








NOTICE 


Due to the large number of 
photographs submitted by our 
readers and Pennsylvania _ sports- 
men each month, the GAME News 
cannot be responsible for the re- 
turn of any photos sent in. How- 
ever, we are anxious to secure 
pictures taken of Pennsylvania 
hunting and outdoor sport. Photo- 
graphs suitable for reproduction in 
the Game News should be of the 
glossy type and, preferably, should 
be of at least 4 by 5 inches in size. 











SCIENTISTS TAG 20,000 SEAL PUPS 


Scientists of the Department of the In- 
terior, aboard the motorship Black Douglas 
cruising in the north Pacific have “tagged” 
nearly 20,000 seal pups in their investiga- 
tion of the migration routes and food habits 
of the Alaskan fur seal herd, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service announced recently. The 
pups were marked with metal tags attached 
to their flippers. 

Recoveries of the tagged seals at sea dur- 
ing the coming months or years will yield 
specific information on the migration habits 
of the seals. In 1950, when this year’s pups 
will be ready for killing, a statistical study 
of the recoveries of marked 3-year-olds on 
the killing grounds will make possible a 
check on the accuracy of seal censuses taken 
by other methods. 








Three bear cubs killed by careless hunters on State Game Lands No. 57 in Wyoming 
County on the first day of the 1947 bear season. The bears on the left and right are 


legal kills and are shown here for contrast. 
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LEHIGH UNIVERSITY ESTABLISHES 
CONSERVATION COURSE 


Establishment of a major 
conservation by the College of Arts and 
Science at Lehigh University was announced 
today by Dr. Philip N. Palmer, dean 
Classes in this new undergraduate arts- 
science curriculum will begin next spring 


sequence in 


The scope of the new program, as defined 
by a faculty committee developing the major 
sequence for the past two years, is to pro- 
vide a well-rounded undergraduate training 
in the economic, social, and scientific as- 
pects of natural resources. There will be 
no specialization; students will be expected 
to specialize on the job or in graduate 
schools. The four-year course will be de- 
voted to basic studies leading to an under- 
standing of conservation in all fields. 

In building the curriculum for the con- 
servation major, more than 50 of the nation’s 
leading conservationists were consulted by 
Dr. Francis J. Trembley, associate professor 
of biology at Lehigh. He proposed the new 
curriculum and served as chairman of the 
faculty committee studying course building. 

The new curriculum will be offered jointly 
by the departments of biology and geology 
Among the required courses will be English 
composition, American literature, foreign 
languages, mathematics, philosophy, physics. 
religion, chemistry, fine arts, music, carto- 
graphy, meterology, and climatology. Prac- 
tical field trips and summer employment be- 
tween junior and senior years are contem- 
plated. Every two weeks, a two-hour seri- 
mar will be held; national conservation 
leaders to be guest speakers occasionally 
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The dedication of a memorial to the passenger pigeon which took place in Penn Town- 


ship, York County, last October has gained national fame. 


Members of the memoria! 


committee shown here are, left to right: E. Fred Carver, Pastor First Methodist Chure 
Hanover; William Anthony, Publisher and Historian who composed the memorial inscrip- 
tion; Captain John S. W. Dillin, Media, Pa., author of “The Kentucky Rifle’; Dr. Herbert 


H. Beck, Director of Franklin & Marshall Museum, Lancaster: 


Edward H. Blettner, com- 


mittee chairman; and Frank Kale Mathias, who presented the plaque. 


Dr. Trembley, who suggested the estab- 
lishment of such an undergraduate major, 
said that a current necessity for such train- 
ing exists. He said, “we either conserve in 
this country in the next twenty years, or 
we will be out of luck. Lack of conservation 
will mean that our natural resources will 
diminish as they have in China.” 








A hunting party from Plymouth who bagged two bears near Jamison City, Sullivan 


County, on the first day of the 1947 season. 


Left to right, Leo Mahon, Wasil Peters, 


Gabriel Swinski, and Walter Peters. The bear at the left is a “red” bear, a color variation 
of the black bear and weighed 148 pounds dressed. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENTS 
PRAISE 4-H CONSERVATION 
CAMPS 


County agricultural agents over the coun- 
try are sold on the 4-H conservation pro- 
gram, the Wildlife Management Institute 
reiterated recently. They have a keen per- 
sonal interest in the 45 separate 4-H con- 
servation camps conducted throughout the 
United States each year, and are outspoken 
in their praise of the results and benefits of 
this nation-wide program. 


The following excerpt of a letter written 
by one of the appreciative county agents 
who attended the Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
camp, gives some of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of this program. “I can say in 
honesty that this is the best meeting that ! 
have attended of its type. Probably one o 
the reasons was the fact that the group was 
entirely older youth members. Most of them 
were sixteen to twenty years old. Because 
of this, the speakers on the program were 
able to do a much better job because there 
was a uniform group. Furthermore, all the 
individuals there had already done some 
work in conservation and they were, as you 
might say, ‘Conservation Minded’.” 


Everyone in touch with the 4-H conser 
vation program hears the same _ type af 
praise as is overheard frequently by mem 
bers of the Institute staff. This is the fou 
teenth consecutive year Charles L. Horn, ° 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has sponsored these 
4-H conservation camps that are directed by 
the extension service of the state college 
of agriculture, and the program has becoié 
as permanent and wellfounded as the basi¢ 
work being performed by the youngsters. 





The wild goose has about 12,000 oe 
10,000 of which control the action of ® 
feathers. 
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WILDLIFE AND SOIL 
FERTILITY 


If America’s fast-dwindling wildlife is to 
be saved from ultimate extinction, wildlife 
management must become a part of the great 
cause of soil management and conservation, 
declares Dr. William A. Albrecht, chairman 
of the soils department of the University 
of Missouri. 

Soil fertility is the raw material “by which 
we run a wildlife factory,” Dr. Albrecht 
pointed out in an address recently before 
the Eighth Midwest Wildlife Conference at 
Columbia, Missouri. 

The number and quality of the wildlife 
produced by that “factory” depends on the 
stock of raw material in the soil. 

“Wildlife is a crop of the land,” he said, 
“just as are grass, corn, wheat, calves, pigs 
and other creations in the form of plants 
and animals under domestication. 


“We readily grant that the size of a crop 
like corn, for example, depends on _ the 
fertility of the soil supporting it. We select 
better land for a better crop. We fertilize 
a field to improve the crop from it. 

“Unfortunately, we have given little 
thought to controlling the animal crop, 
domestic or wild, by selecting, managing and 
fertilizing the soil. We. have planted and 
transplanted plants and animals all to hap- 
hazardly. We have shifted them from areas 
of plenty to almost any other place. We 
have done so with little more than a simple, 
blind faith in the ability of a species to 
survive. 

“We have been reluctant to believe that 
the failure of such transplanting may be 
due to poor soil which makes the new 
location unsuitable. 

“We call a certain region ‘good cattle 
country,’ or ‘good sheep country,’ or ‘good 
quail country’ or an area of ‘fine rabbit 
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shooting. We see the crops, the rainfall, 
the snows and other environmental features. 
But we fail to see that the soil and its 
fertility are the basic factors that determine 
the kinds of plants and food for wildlife 
in any region.” 

Man’s steady encroachment has crowded 
wildlife into more and more restricted terri- 
tory. This, said Dr. Albrecht, is bringing 
about wildlife’s slow extinction. 

“All things considered, wildlife’s survival 
demands its submission to man’s manage- 
ment,” he added. “This requires that man 
provide food and feed that will truly nourish 
these animals for their reproduction. 

“Wildlife is not greatly different from 
domestic animal life. The soil is coming to 
be recognized more and more as the support, 
via foods, for all life forms.” 

Feeding problems with our domestic 
animals emphasize that many soils are pro- 
ducing poor fare for our farm livestock. 
These soils, in turn, would be a poor source 
of feed for any wild animal of similar feeding 
habits. 

Good soil management for feed production 
has long included fertilizer treatments to 
get legume crops rich in minerals and 
proteins, Dr. Albrecht pointed out. 

“These legume crops are in high demand 
for the young and growing animals, for the 
milk producers and even for fattening,” he 
said. 

Soil treatments today emphasize protein 
production. Almost any soil can produce 
the fuel feeds rich in carbohydrates and 
starches. It is far more essential to have 
plants rich in minerals and proteins that 
build bodies and encourage abundant breed- 
ing. 

Animals, wild or domestic, must depend 
on the soil to provide them with the dozen 
or more essential nutrient elements. 


Thus, wildlife’s selection of feeds is a 
key to soil fertility, Dr. Albrecht pointed out 
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“We are just coming to appreciate the 
fact that differences in soil fertility and thus 
differences in the quality of feeds,” he said, 
“are what prompt wild animals to roam 
widely over their territory. They seek 
feeds best suited for their survival. Their 
choices of feed and forage emphasize their 
struggle for soil-borne minerals and pro- 
teins. 


“When deer destroy our crops we forget 
that they may be driven by some diet de- 
ficiency caused by poor soil that produces 
only poor wood. We forget, too, that cul- 
tivated crops on fields improved by fer- 
tilizers or tillage may correct this deficiency.” 


Domestic animals have in many cases 
demonstrated their preference for fertilized 
grazing areas that give them a higher con- 
centration of proteins or minerals in their 
feed. 


How the breeding power of animals is 
affected by soil fertility was indicated in 
tests conducted by the University of Mis- 
souri, Dr. Albrecht declared. Sheep fed on 
timothy hay grown on fertilized soil were 
in breeding condition as one-year olds, 
while those fed similar hay grown without 
soil treatment were not. Lespedeza hays 
grown on soils with different fertilizer treat- 
ments registered marked effects on the 
reproductive powers of male rabbits. 


In Missouri the present program of Wild- 
life management is going forward on the 
premise that soil fertility must be the basis 
of its operations, Dr. Albrecht said. 

More fertile soil means more wildlife. 
What is true in Missouri is true in other 
states. 

The size of the wildlife crop can be taken 
as an indicator of the land’s productivity, 
just as we use a corn crop to say “this is 
a 40-bushel corn land, or that is a 50- 
bushel soil.” 


—Reprinted from The American Field 





A group of students of the first 1947 session of the Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory for teachers. Left to right, F. Baird, 


M. McGowan, B. Voigt, D. Munson, J. Habecker, P. Toy, H. 


L. Crowl, E. Hannum, W. Williams, L. Elzey, H. McGuirk, E. Federoff, H. Barton. 


Love, V. Cunningham, R. Peck, R. Willis, E. Loudenslager, P. Preston, M. Sterling, 
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On September 24, while assisting members o! 
the Ronco Rod & Gun Club to release ringneck 
pheasants, I had an interesting experience that 
greatly increased my respect for the weasel as 
a serious predator Several birds were released 
in a brushy hollow and all flew However, one 
made a half-circle and lit near a stone pile 
overgrown with weeds about fifty feet away 
The bird was no sooner on the ground than it 
began to squall in a peculiar manner and I ran 
over to investigate, picking up my shotgun from 
the car on the way to the scene. When I ar- 
rived, I saw that a large weasel had grasped the 
bird and was trying to drag it into a hole among 
the rocks. Though the bird (a large cock) was 
still struggling, the weasel seemed to have n¢ 
trouble in holding it down and no doubt would 
have killed it in a few more minutes I dis 
posed of B’rer Weasel but was obliged to shoot 
him in two pieces to keep from injuring the 
bird which the club members felt would re- 
cover with a little doctoring. After skinning out 
the front half of the weasel, Ronco sportsme! 


requested the skin as a souvenir of the incident 
and as a reminder to the other members of the 
club that a little spare-time vermin control pays 
good dividends.—Game 
Uniontown. 


Protector Thomas W 


Meehan, Jr., 











Who said ringnecks can’t swim? While re- 
leasing a shipment of pheasants in Frankstown 
Township, Game Protector Turley and I had a 
cock bird take off before the proper time and 
before it really found its wings, it landed in 
quiet stretch of water about six feet away from 
the bank. Instead of heading toward the closest 
ground, it headed for the opposite shore, beating 
the water with its wings and using its feet 
Half way across, the bird settled down to pad- 
dling the remaining distance of about 20 feet. 

The city is definitely no place for ringnecks 
either. This past month I received a call that 
a big bird had flown into the side of a brick 
building in the middle of Altoona and that 
some children were trying to take care of it 
Upon investigation, I found it to be an adult 
hen pheasant suffering from a broken neck 
What caused its flight into the city I don’t 
now. The nearest pheasant country is two miles 
away.—Game Protector Owen E. Seelye. Altoona 
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While patrolling the woods in the vicinity of! 
Hearts Content late in September accompanied 
by Game Protector Miller, Fish Warden Iman 
and some sportsmen friends I had the misfor- 
tune of having my English Setter bird dog bit- 
ten by a very large rattlesnake. It happened be- 
fore my eyes. The snake was concealed somewhat 
by a clump of mountain laurel and blended in 
with its surroundings. If I had taken two steps 
further, I could possibly have seen it before the 
dog ran on top of it. The dog was casting out for 
grouse and was making his check, running to- 
ward me when the snake struck him on the 
front leg. The dog never broke his stride but 
traveled only a short distance before he was 
a very sick pup. In just a matter of minutes 
he was so sick that he stretched out on his side 

I had my suction snake bite kit along and 
gave the animal first aid. We had over a mile 
to go before reaching the car and the dog was 
so sick we had to carry him on our backs. His 
leg and shoulder became greatly swollen but I 
do believe the suction treatment lessened the 
severity of the bite. In two days he was on his 
feet hobbling around.—General Operations As- 
sistant George L. Norris, Warren 





“While trout stream in Montana I 


fishing a 
saw an Osprey fly by carrying a good sized fish. 


Not far behind it came a large hawk—I am 
quite sure it was not an eagle. They flew over 
the bank of the stream and just before going 


out of sight the Osprey dropped its fish and 
the hawk stooped to get it. 
I had not caught a thing and thought to 


myself, “here is where I get a nice big trout.” 
I ran up over the bank and through some tall 
grass, flushing the hawk from the ground. There 
lay my fish—a big sucker—the head was gone 
and the body was all dried up to skin and 
bones. I have often wondered: did the Osprey 
do that on purpose? Surely it must have known 
it could not eat that fish.’—John B. Semple. 
Sewickley, Pa. 





aset 


While patrolling near Dillsburg recently I 
noticed a number of crows gathered on the high- 
way. As I drove closer, I found a full grown 
rabbit that had apparently been captured by 
these black marauders and that was much the 
worse for his experience. This was the first 
time I ever remember seeing crows attack 4 
live animal.—Game Protector Jackson S. Kep- 
ner, York Haven. 


Taxidermist Eddie Shaffer of Boswell reports 
that he has watched a mother Pintail and her 
clutch of 14 from their first appearance in the 
Quemahoning Creek in June. Mama Pintail has 
managed to safely rear her young without a loss 
of a single one and this within the limits of 
Boswell itself. On the last day of September he 
could still see all fifteen of the birds swimming 
up and down the stream.—Game Protector C. M 
Stanis, Stovestown. 


Homing pigeons have been known to carly 
messages over 800 miles. 

The most valuable dust in the world is pollen 
Without pollen there will be no plant life and 
therefore, no animal life. 

Female sea lions weigh from 400 to 500 pounds 
the males from 1,500 to 1,800. 
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and Anglers’ 
membership 


The Harrisburg Hunters’ 
Club recently completed its 
drive for 1947 and reports a current total 
of 2,036 members. The club has the 
largest membership of any individual sports- 
men’s club in Pennsylvania. 


now 


A giant sportsmen’s show, the first of its 
kind in Franklin County, will be held at the 
Waynesboro Armory on March 12 and 13, 
it was announced recently by the Franklin 
County chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, local sponsors of the event. 
Top-notch sportsmen, representing all types 
of sports and athletics will perform. The 
newly elected president of the club is 
Thomas G. Norris, district forester of Cale- 
doni\. He succeeded Emory C. Oyler, 
Chambersburg. Other officers elected for the 
1948 term included Wilbur Kline, Mt. Alto, 
vice president, and John H. Emmons, Cham- 
bersburg, secretary-treasurer. 


Sports-minded boys of the 12 to 16 year 
age group may become junior members of 
the West Newton Sportsmen’s Association, 
official) of the organization announced re- 
cently. Dues will not be charged for the 
junior .nembers but the younger members 
will be expected to attend the meetings of 
the club and work hand-in-hand with the 
senior members. 


Formation of a new sportsmen’s club, 
made up of 25 younger men of Gettysburg, 
was effected recently. The new club is to 
be known as the Gettysburg Sportsmen’s 
Association. One program adopted by the 
group is aimed at making Adams County 
famous for pheasants, with the club plan- 
ning to devote much of its time during the 
coming year in stocking pheasants through- 
out the county. 


The first banquet of the Potlicker-Flat 
Sportsmen’s Club was held recently with 
67 members in attendance. Albert Foltz, 
chairman of the feeding committee, gave a 
detailed report of this phase of the club’s 





activities since its organization on March 
7, 1947. Mr. Foltz stated that during the 
first two months of the club’s existence, 38 
bushels of corn ears were purchased at a 
cost of $26.90 and all this feed was dis- 
tributed by April 11. On September §9, 
1947 the club purchased 100 bushels ot 
corn at a cost of $87.50, while six bushels 
were donated and 10 bushels were earned 
by members husking corn, making a _ total 
of 116 bushels of corn in the club’s crib 
to date for the winter feeding of game. 


The Stony Fork Rod and Gun Club, only 
two years old, already has established an 
enviable record. Their membership for 1947 
was 260. They report a treasury balance of 
approximately $500 and during the year 
have staged a turkey shoot and fox and 
coon chase, a bird dog field trial, and several 
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other events. They raised and released over 
300 ringneck pheasants and are purchasing 
100 rabbits for release this winter. 


Nine new directors were elected at the 
October meeting of the Consolidated Sports- 
men of Lycoming County. They are A. F. 
DeForest, John A. Fisher, William Poff, D. 
Walter Colley, Dalton E. Kinley, and John 
H. Eckley, of Williamsport; Dean Landis, 
of Muncy, and Carl Clark and Herman 
Williamson, Montgomery. Purchase of the 
“mountain hole” as a swimming place con- 
nected with the Sportsmen’s Memorial 
Grounds was reported by John H. Bender, 
president of the club. He informed the 
directors present that next year’s member- 
ship goal is 10,000 sportsmen. Included 
among these, it is expected, will be several 


hundred junior members—boys and _ girls 
between 14 and 19 years old 
The Walnut Bottom Rod and Gun Club 


was recently reorganized in Shippensburg. 
The group, which was originally organized 


in 1938 and has been inactive since 1942 
because of the war, now has 39 active 
members. Dale R. Goodhart is the newlvy- 


elected president 


The Altoona Wildlife Conservation Club 
recently organized a junior conservation 
club at the Altoona Catholic High School. 
Eighty-seven young men of the junior and 
senior classes have been enrolled and the 
new club will set up and carry on their 
own program with men from the _ senior 
club to guide and advise them. The club 
will start their program with winter game 
feeding and later take up other phases of 
wildlife conservation 





Officials of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Walton League of America, greeting their 


newly elected president, E. M. Swanger, at the convention held last October. 


Left to 


right: C. M. Logan, W. T. Logan, E. M. Swanger, Richard Bowser, Roy E. Gettle, Paul Tice. 
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HUNTING FOR FISHING’S SAKE—From Page 3 


Deer hides are equally useful. The hairs 
(and it is surprising how many shades from 
white to brown can ke found on one deer 
skin) can be used on any number of bass 
bugs, either in their natural color or dyed. 
Dyed, they furnish the green, yellow ana 
black for the deer hair frogs used so much 
in bass angling. In natural colors, they 
are used to create deer hair mice. Dyed, 
the hides furnish hair for a multitude of 
deer hair bass lures. In addition, they fur- 
nish the body for several trout flies, such as 
the Rat-Faced McDougall, which has a 
clipped deer hair body and a deer hair 
tail (yellow). 

Watching the creation of a deer hair lure 
is fascinating. The fly tyer clips off a bit 
of the deer hair close to the hide and puts 
it on the hook. A turn of the thread spins 
it around the hook. He adds another bit 
next to the first, and by the time he gets to 
the head, he has an ugly, ragged mass of 
deer hair tied on the hook. Then he takes 
scissors and shapes it, clipping it off until 
only the firm, neat body is left. One of 
Pennsylvania’s best tyers is a master at com- 
bining different colors to achieve a desired 
effect, such as a barred body on a deer 
hair minnow, or the splotches that imitate 
a frog’s coloring. This is Stan Cooper, of 
Plymouth. 

Such deer hair bass bugs float well, stand 
up under punishment and make a soft body 
which does not discourage a bass if it misses 


on the first hit. Deer tails do not make 
good bass bugs because they are not stiff 
enough, and, when clipped, they absorb 
water too quickly. In fact, the fly tyer 


learns more about the many kinds of hair 
on an animal than the average hunter. 


into them here. It’s sufficient to know that 
are many ways to do this, but we won’t go 
Nearly all are useful, including the bristles 
which form eyebrows and _ whiskers. on 
many species. These bristles can be used 
for the tails on May fly drakes. 


Take a fur-bearer, for an example of 
the various kinds of hair on one animal. 
The “fur-bearers” received their general 


name from a characteristic that sets them 
from, say, a deer. A deer has a 
coating of hair. An oppossum, skunk or 
muskrat—just to mention § several fur- 
bearers—has long guard hairs, plus an 
undercoating of fur, which consists of a 
much softer, downier hair. The long, coarse 
guard hairs on a fur-bearer often are what 
makes its skin valuable—but push them 
aside and underneath will be found a fine 
matting of short fur which keeps the animal 
warm. This is best illustrated by sheared 
beaver. Natural beaver glistens from the 
long guard hairs, but sheared beaver glows 
with a lustrous light from the fur under- 


aside 


neath which is exposed when the guard 
hairs are sheared off. 
The guard hairs are little used for fly- 


tying, but the fine fur is quite useful. It 


forms what we call “dubbing,” or body 
material. Bodies on trout flies are made of 
many things—silk floss, chenille, wool or 


crewel yarn, raffia grass and also “dubbing.” 
To make dubbing, we clip off the guard 
hairs of a muskrat, for instance, and then 
pluck out the fur, which has a gray color 
used in Dark Cahill, Whirling Blue Dun 
and other gray-bodied trout fles. 

The object is to spin this fur onto a thread 
so that it forms a sort of yarn which can be 
put on the hook to create a fly body. There 
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this fine fur can be plucked apart and made 
fuzzy, so that it can be fastened to a waxed 
thread or between two waxed threads, and 
the piece of dubbing thus produced can be 
wound around a_ hook. 

The cream belly fur of a red fox is used 
for the body of a Light Cahill or a Hend- 
rickson, two popular trout flies. The com- 
mon cottontail rabbit, or a snowshoe hare 
before it turns white in mid-winter, pro- 
vides material for another well-known fly— 
the Hare’s Ear, or the Gold-Ribbed Hare’s 
Ear. The hair from the poll of the rabbit 
is usually used, but that from any other part 
of the body is just as good if it duplicates 
the color. 

The various squirrels found in Pennsyl- 
vania—gray, red and fox—yield fur that is 
useful in various flies such as the light 
duns, the Bradley Special and others. In 
addition, the tails of these squirrels are ex- 
tremely useful in making the wings on 
streamers or hair wing flies. Beaver, mink, 
marten, opossum, gray fox, wildcat and even 
the groundhog provide dubbing material. 


Most animals, in addition to the deer and 
squirrels already mentioned, contribute their 
tails to the art of fly-tying. Hair from the 
tails, or more rarely from the bodies, is used 
to make hair wings on wet or dry flies, or 
wings for streamers. Such hair is employed, 
too, for tails on flies and streamers. Because 
of their barred effect, squirrel tails are es- 
pecially good; but barred woodchucks’ hair 
or tails also are useful. Only old and grizzled 
woodchucks have the right barred effect 
and they are prized in our State because 
they are a good sukstitute for badger hairs. 
Some tyers insist that one good streamer 
known as the Cossieboom (spelling not 
guaranteed, because each tyer spells it his 
own peculiar way) should be tied only with 
woodchuck wings. 

Hair wing flies are simply standard pat- 
terns with animal hair forming the wings, 
which are usually made from feathers. Al- 
most any feather can be imitated in color by 
using natural or dyed animal tails. Thus 
white bucktail can be used for the white 
wings on Royal Coachman, Coachman, White 
Miller or similar flies. Gray dyed bucktail 
is a substitute for duck, goose or starling 
wings in flies like the Blue Duns and Hare’s 
Ears. Barred gray squirrel tail looks like 
gray mallard feathers on the Grizzly King 
and any other fly using mallard feather 
wings. A gray squirrel tail with a pro- 
nounced outside white edge can replace the 
white-tipped mallard feather used for wings 
on McGinty flies. 

Upland game birds, wild waterfowl and 
some of the unprotected birds furnish fly- 
tying materials. I was talking one time to @ 
man who thinks in terms of fly-tying only 
when he sees birds, and together we watch 
a flight of starlings settle down in a fie 
“What a nice lot of starling wings,” he 
sighed, and I knew he meant wings for tying 
flies and not for flying. 

The flight feathers on starling’s wings a 
used to form wings for many flies calling 
for a gray shade. They are good only to te 
small flies, because a starling doesn’t fur- 
nish a large feather. Neck feathers 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSERVATION—From Page 7 


meant for us alone. Let those who are 
to follow get along as well as they can. 

Personally, not many men are concerned 
about the impoverished earth which they 
may pass on to posterity. Further, as a rule, 
those who are profitting most from their 
exploitation of Nature are the ones who 
are apparently least concerned about the 
future, especially when it concerns their 
fellow man. Do you think that the twenty- 
three directors of the great German I. G. 
Farben chemical trust who were recently 
tried for their war crimes were concerned 
about humanity and the future of our 
planet except as it might have served their 
ends? 

So long as there are human emotions we 
shall be confronted with the manifold prob- 
lems of human existence in a world that 
is being gradually stripped of its natural 
resources. Obviously, this struggle will con- 
tinue as long as Homo sapiens rules here 
on earth—unless something is done to curb 
the heedless and profligate manner with 
which we are devesting the earth of its 
riches. 

Paradoxically, as the economic status of 
a people reaches a high level there is a 
tendency to forget that their individual well- 
being is largely due to the prodigious gen- 
erosity of a bountiful Nature. As a matter 
of fact, it is only in retrospection that even 
those who give an occasional thought to 
leaner times see a shadow on the future. 
But the shadow, so they think, is so far 
in the future as to make them _heedless 
of its portents. 

What happens? As the shadow lengthens, 
man attempts to avoid it by erecting a still 
higher barrier against the very world that 
has enabled him to achieve his position. 
In other words, man has had the wit and 
intelligence to take advantage of the earth’s 
beneficence but he lacks the good judge- 
ment to see that he is gradually pulling 
away from those things that have made him 
what he is. After all, the efficiency and 
well-being of a great city, a nation and even 
civilization itself depend on the available 
natural resources. 

Earth has impassively witnessed the pass- 
ing of many and varied forms of life when 
they, for some reason or other, ceased to 
fit in her pattern of living. Again and again, 
numerous plants and animals have developed 
from a lowly origin to a position of world 
supremacy, maintained themselves for a 
comparatively brief geologic period and then 
disappeared forever. 

Except under extremely unusual condi- 
Uons no species of the more highly de- 
veloped mammals have survived for more 
than two or three million years. Half a 
million years may be considered the aver- 
age Span for highly organized and complex 
organisms. 


How does this average apply to man? 


Are we changing our environment so rad- 
ically that despite our intellectual and moral 
resources man may be forced to conform 
‘o it? If the average applies, we may ex- 
pect half a million years more of this 
*xistence and then either oblivion or prog- 


ressive development into some type of 
descendant better equipped than we to cope 
with the environmental factors of that dis- 
tant future. Homo sapiens has to his credit 
only fifty thousand of the nearly half a 
million years that the genus Homo has been 
in existence. In other words, a succession 
of human species have already appeared and 
disappeared. We may be the latest product 
of the earth’s creative forces, but we have 
no reason to believe that we are the ultimate 
production. 

Even assuming that we are the ultimate 
species of the genus Homo, perhaps, the 
most important fact concerning life today 





is the interdependence between the nations 
of the earth. No nation or individual, for 
that matter, can gain any degree of security 
without taking this fact into consideration. 
The natural resources that man must utilize 
if he wishes to escape the fate of his less 
intelligent relatives are unevenly distributed. 
And although the processing of these de- 
sources is fairly well understood, satisfactory 
steps for making them available to the 
“family” of nations are still remote. Ob- 
viously, the future of man depends on his 
ability to coordinate human society and 
therety make possible an even distribution 


(Continued on Page 23) 


This bag of a peerless game bird, the Ruffed Grouse, symbolizes more than anything else the 
freedom and rights of the common man that are peculiarly American. 
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. Bird of prey 
. Having arms like pincers 
. Life period between 12 


. Mistakes 

. Parent 

. Girl’s name 

. In petrography, containing 


. Worm 
. Architectural column dec- 


. Lyric poem 
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By STANLEY ORR 
3. Affluence 
i | | 4 j5 |@ |7 |8 Aude 4. Ground squirrels 
i2 13 14 5. Possessive pronoun 
6. Raw metal 
15 16 17 7. Conquered 
8. Approach craftily 
18 19 20 |2I 9. Toting 
10. Mixture 
22 23 |24 |25 11. Accustom to loss of 
6 127 28 | 29 30 |3/ mother’s milk. 
19. Daughter of Inachus 
32 33 34 21. Thin shelled nuts 
23. Woody plant 
35 36 37 24. Employ 
25. Sun God 
38 39 40 26. Moisten with fat while 
cooking 
“ 42 on 27. Pale 
45 46 30. Abounds 
31. Norse sagas 
4T |48 49 50 |5/ 33. More considerate 
34. Spiney rodent 
52 53 [54 |55 |56 $7 36. Caribou 
37. Musical group of three 
58 9 60 39. Shade tree 
42. All right (abbr.) 
i 5 
- me 63 43. Magazine official 
45. Chocolate tree 
46. French article 
47. Ago 
Across 61. Rocky pinnacle 48. Reverberate 
' 62. Dwelling place af 7 : 
. Toothed tool for cutting 63. Color 50. Was carried 
lumber 51. Embryo of next year’s 
. Breed of dogs (pl.) —_— crops 
Bovine farm animal we 
sthe 1. Tallow fat 54. Globe 
: Long legged bird 2. World War II battle near 55. Past 
Beverage Alaska 56. Small child 
. Greek letter 
. Girl’s name 
. Narrow inlet 
Dutch flower 
. Kitchen dress protector 
. Male Thanksgiving bird DECEMBER ANSWERS 


. Exclamation of disgust 

. Bear (latin) 
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. Leg joint 
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HUNTING FOR FISHING’S SAKE 


(Continued from Page 20) 


starlings in the purple-black phase of their | 
coloring make some of the best Black Ant | 


hackles obtainable; but, once again, only in 
the smaller sizes such as 14 and 16. 


The common mallard duck, which fre- | 


quently nests on Pennsylvania waters and 
provides local shooting before the flight 
ducks come down from the north, is a most 
useful bird for the fly tyer. Its wing feathers 
are used in many fly patterns calling for 
rather dull gray wing. There are gray barred 
feathers on its sides which furnish the 
“pearl mallard” used in fly wings, and some 
of the older drakes have brown barred 
feathers employed for the same purpose. 





“He hates to get wet in cole 
weather!” 


Feathers from the breast furnish fan wings, 
as do some of the rusty throat feathers and 
even the green feathers on its head are em- 
ployed as tails on some wet flies. Hen mal- 
lards are not nearly so useful as drakes— 
which is almost universally true in the bird 
world. The drakes have the color. 

The bright wood duck is one of the most 
prized waterfowl among fly-tyers. When it 
was on the prohibited list in Pennsylvania 
hunting, there was considerable “bootleg- 
ging” of wood duck skins, and they sold for 
exorbitant prices. Now, most fly tyers hunt 
and get one skin for their own use, or have 
friends who are duck hunters. It might be 
mentioned in passing that no bird is 
threatened with extinction because of fly 
tyers’ demands for its feathers. One bird wil 
produce thousands of fiies. Next time you 
kill a wood duck, lift its wing and look at 
the soft flank feathers. These beautifully 
barred olive feathers are used as wings oD 
the Cahill flies, the Gordon and a number 
of the quill flies. Many other feathers on 
its skin are useful in creating fan wings 
regular wings or tails on flies. 

The flank feathers from _pintails, the 
hooded merganzer, scaup, canvasback, red- 
head, fresh water coot and green-winged 
teal also are much in demand, and happy 
is the duck hunter who is also a fly tye 
The same waterfowl also furnish excellen! 
feathers for fan wings in several different 
colors, and all ducks yield wing feathers. 
If a hunter saves bird feathers for a tyer he 
should either skin out the bird, leaving the 
wings on, or, if he plucks the bird, he shoul 

(Continued on Page 30) 

pe _ ee ae 

For a booklet on “How to Shoot With Bow 
and Arrow,” write to Clayton B. Shenk, Set. 
Pennsylvania State Archery  Associatio? 
P.O. Box 1294, Lancaster, Penna. 
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The Philosophy of Conservation 
(Continued from Page 21) 


and an equitable exchange of the world’s 
resources. 

Since modern man came into existence 
he has been moving toward a higher intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and moral standard, and 
from the biological viewpoint it would seem 
that in the immediate geological future (10 
to 50 thousand years), that movement will 
continue. Conclusively, the future of hu- 
man beings lies in the organization and 
jirection of social life and all that it im- 
plies, among the nations of the world as 
well as among individuals. We cannot effec- 
tively conserve our natural resources with- 
out coming to a common understanding 
concerning their procurement, use, and dis- 
tribution. 

The accomplishment of the foregoing de- 
pends largely on the education of the in- 
dividual. Indeed, the very being of the 
child should be literally steeped in the 
principle that man’s continuity on earth de- 
pends entirely on the wise use of the 
resources that we have. Every one must be 
convinced that upon the observance of con- 
servational principles depends not the fate 
of nations but that of mankind. 

Nature study courses that are already in 
the curricula of most schools should be 
completely reorganized and their objectives 





“Say—I think 1 know what happened 
to Jim!” 


restated. They should be made as practical 
as the so-called vocational subjects, and 
then ingrained into the child as deeply as 
are the three R’s. Conservation should be 
the keynote of all courses involving the 
natural sciences and it would do an im- 
measurable good to make biology a require- 
ment for high school graduation. 


However, as it has already been pointed 
out, the overall objectives could be attained 
only by applying to the area of social re- 
lationships the same habits of thought that 
have been followed in the realm of indi- 
vidual behavior. The social studies such 
as history, economics, sociology and related 
subjects would be primarily utilized to de- 
velop our understanding of mankind, an 
understanding which would in turn promote 
Properly directed world social organization 
or if we may be so trite, the brotherhood 
of man. Only then could we be sure that 
our resources would be wisely and equitably 
used. The very thing for which the adult 
world has long sought and is even now 
seeking, could be realized through the proper 
education of our youth. 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


(Abstracted from Wildlife Review) 


Allen, Durward L. Hunting as a limitation to 
Michigan pheasant populations, Journ. Wildlife 
Management (George A. Petrides, Ohio Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit, Columbus 10. $1.00 
a copy), 11(3), July 1947, pp. 232-243, 2 figs., 7 
tables. 

Author’s summary: ‘‘Hunting records have been 
analyzed for two areas of Michigan farmland 
totalling nearly 10,000 acres. Seven years of 
hunting at the Rose Lake Wildlife Experiment 
Station in Clinton County and nine years at the 
Prairie Farm in Saginaw County indicate that, 
within wide limits, there is little danger of over- 
shooting the ringnecked pheasant. Both areas 
have good escape cover. The hunting season is 
22 days, extending from October 15 to November 
5. The daily bag limit is two cocks. Hunting 
pressures on the study areas have varied from 
99 to 256 gun-hours per hundred acres. A Survey 
in 1940 showed that most private farms ar 
hunted from 40 to 60 gun-hours per hundred 
acres. On the study areas the pheasant crop 
has depended upon the breeding season produc- 
tion as governed by spring weather more than 
any other factor. Shooting has not depleted the 
male birds nor has it had any discernible ad- 
verse effect. At Rose Lake in an average year 
at least 25 per cent of the cocks can be expected 
to escape even the heaviest hunting. Hunting 
trends have been consistent for most years. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the hunting is done 
the first week, 30 per cent the second, and 20 
per cent the last eight days. About 70 per cent 
of the pheasant kill can be expected the first 
week, 20 per cent the second and 10 per cent 
the last eight days. Thus shortening the season 
by as much as a third would be expected to 
preserve only about 10 per cent of the present 
season kill. At Rose Lake the first 100 to 125 
gun-hours (per hundred acres) harvests the bulk 
of the pheasant crop, and hunting beyond that 
point is largely unrewarded. Large bird popula- 
tions attract heavy hunting pressure and insure 
the harvesting of more cocks when the popula- 
tion is high. Low pheasant numbers mean dis- 
couraged hunters and lower gun pressure. In 
this state there is no need for refuges to pre- 
serve cocks from shooting or for the restocking 
of cocks as breeders.” Bibliography of 20 titles. 

While the findings of this author doubtless are 
correct for the species he has studied—cottontail, 
fox squirrel, and pheasant—conclusions as to the 
relative innocuousness of the gun should not be 
extended to other species except as warranted 
by investigation. Certainly bobwhites, which 
find adequate cover on the average farm, have 
been locally extirpated by hunting. Loss of cover 
has been a factor in reduction of range of the 
wild turkey, but by and large this bird has been 
shot away, and existing remnants are in con- 
stant danger of the same fate. Species that have 
been seriously reduced by their hunting as up- 
land game include the golden and upland 
plovers, and that have been exterminated, the 
Eskimo curlew, passenger pigeon, and Carolina 
paroquct. Guns are for no other purpose than 
destruction and their effects should always be 
carefully watched and reasonably restricted. 


Beard, Elizabeth B., and Warren W. Chase. 
Teaching aids in wildlife management. Out- 
line of Waterfowl Management. The Overbeck 
Co., Publishers (1216 University Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. $1.25 a copy), 28 pp., processed, 1947. 


Subdivisions of the subject, reading references, 
questions, and projects are suggested, bearing 
on: Classification and anatomy of the water- 
fowl, life history, restoration, management, and 
waterfowl as a source of sport. 


Dalke, Paul D., A. Starker Leopold, and David 
L. Spencer. The ecology and management of the 
wild turkey in Missouri. Missouri Conservation 
Commission (Jefferson City) Tech. Bul. 1, 86 pp., 
frontispiece, 18 figs., 15 tables, cartoons, 1947. 

Report on a Federal Aid project. After long 
decline, management and a close season have 
led to a moderate upswing in the turkey popula- 
tion. The native stock alone is concerned as 


introduced birds of mixed blood have added 
virtually nothing to the turkey stock of the 
State. Data on the number of birds in 1934-35 
and in 1942 are tabulated and discussed and the 
range and population density in 1942 indicated 
on a map. Factors affecting the distribution and 
abundance of the birds are considered, includ- 
ing soils, topography and vegetation, land-use 
practices, and illegal kill. Under ecological re- 
lationships the authors deal with the composi- 
tion, organization, and range of winter flocks. 
influence of logging operations, food habits 
(fully and in detail), breeding habits including 
nesting failures and brood losses, and limiting 
factors. “Although there is now no (open) 

Season in Missouri, man still causes a larger 
drain on the wild turkey population than all its 
natural enemies combined.” Experiences with 
restocking are summarized; they were such as 
to lead to abandonment of the activity. Man- 
agement topics considered are: potential pro- 
ductivity and characteristics of the range; land- 
use practices, as forest and livestock production, 
agriculture; re-establishment of breeding stock 
on unoccupied range; management of isolated 
colonies and State game refuges; cooperative 
management on private lands; and recommenda- 
tions as to an open season when increase in the 
number of turkey permits. Three-page bibliog- 
raphy. A clean-cut and well presented article. 


Cahalane, Victor H. Mammals of North Amer- 
ica. Macmillan Company (60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. $7.50 a copy), x 682 pp., 92 figs. 
by Francis L. Jaques, 1947. 


The introduction deals with primitive abund- 
ance, reduction by man, present degree of res- 
toration, how mammals affect humans, scope 
and style of the work, and the nature and his- 
tory of mammals. The more than 1,500 species 
and subspecies occurring in America north of 
Mexico are treated under 94 headings that cor- 
respond variously to general, groups of species, 
or species. The accounts of these units are 
primarily popular and the author from his con- 
siderable field experience has personal knowledge 
of most of them. Published information has 
been digested and essentials as to appearance 
and range are incorporated. The author has suc- 
ceeded in reabably summarizing knowledge of 
our mammals and has produced also a valuable 
and comprehensive reference work. There is a 
30-page classified bibliography and a_ 6-page 
index. 


Leedy, Daniel L., and William B. Hendershot. 
The ring-necked pheasant and its management 
in Ohio. Ohio Division of Conservation (State 
Office Bldg., Columbus) Wildlife Conservation 
Bul. 1, 16 pp., 22 figs., 1 map, col. cover cut, 1947. 

This pamphlet deals with the introduction 
and establishment of pheasants in Ohio, artificial 
propagation, regions of the State in relation to 
their suitability for the birds, habitat, nesting, 
brood sizes, and hunting pressure and other 
limiting factors. The fundamental principles of 
management are discussed. and 22 specific sug- 
gestions are made, each illustrated by a cartoon 
by Robert Hines. Reports on a Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Project. 


McCabe, Robert A. The homing of transplanted 
young wood ducks, W''son Bul? (Josselyn Van 
Tyne, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 50 
cents a copy), 59(2), June 1947, pp. 104-109, 1 
fig., 1 table. 


Author's summary: “In August 1944, 97 young 
Wood Ducks, hatched and partially reared in 
Illinois, were raised to about seven weeks of 
age and released at Madison, Wisconsin, 200 miles 
from the hatching site. A few entered in the 
area of the release. Ducks of both sexes from 
the release returned to Madison to breed, both 
in 1945 and 1946. None of the ducks of the 
release was found in the area of hatching. A 
similar release of young Wood Ducks, hatched 
in IDlinois, was made in 1944 in Indiana. At 
least four females returned to Indiana to breed.” 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PENNSYLVANIA BEAR KILLS—From Page 5 _— 
may 
ures 
one other bear, 864 (52.9%) stated that the resen 
bear killed was the only one seen, while 57 wood 
(3.5%) of the individuals failed to answer 
the question. 
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TABLE V 
REPORTED BEAR KILLS ACCORDING TO 
COUNTY 
aa ‘Reported Kills i 
County 1939 1940 1941 Tota | Coun! 
Bedford a - 4 1 Came 
Bradford 1 8 g | Clint 
Cambria 1 as 1 Elk 
Cameron 68 48 77 193 Fores 
Carbon 5 1 2 § Lycor 
Centre 5 12 3 20 McKe 
Clarion 2 1 3 Potte 
Clearfield 2 5 6 13 Sullit 
Clinton 88 47 73 208 Tioga 
Columbia 2 4 1 ” Warrt 
Elk 17 40 31 88 
Forest 42 30 36 108 Avera 
Huntingdon ; ‘ 1 1 — 
Jefferson 14 6 21 41 
Juniata ; ; 3 3 
Lackawanna 1 4 2 7 
Luzerne 6 9 6 21 TI 
Lycoming 52 55 83 190 n 
McKean 54 43 29 126 acco) 
Monroe 8 3 3 14 V 
Northumberland Ed 1 1 ‘ 
Pike 11 14 37 62 the | 
Potter 54 52 46 152 to 2 
Schuylkill ne os 1 1 
Sullivan 36 40 25 101 calle 
Tioga 21 43 26 9 
Union re 1 << 1 rate 
Warren 45 33 40 118 oear 
Wayne 3 3 ss 6 De 
Wyoming 8 19 6 33 : 
Unknown ; iy 8 é coun 
— | roug 
“bea 
. per | 
Of the 714 men who saw bears other than ae 
the ones they killed, 80 reported that all ad- “Oa 
ditional animals observed were cubs, num- blac! 
bering 140 in all. On the other hand, 385 in- cae 
dividuals stated that all the “extra” bears 
: : the 
they glimpsed were adults, ranging from one ea 
to nine in number and totaling 719. The 
ai ; each 
remaining 249 persons reported seeing 1,114 Di 
bears other than those killed. Of these, 54 re 
5. 
were classed as cubs and 569 as adults. The of k 
total number of “added” bears seen by the 
: entire group was 1,973, including 1,288 adults 1,635 
A 325 pound black bear killed on November 20, 1946 in Potter County by Herbert Jan- P F : ; on t 
kovich, Carseitown. , This old bruin was brought down at 25 yards with one shot from and 685 cubs. . ond 
aa cal. rifle, e slug passing straight through the h ; 
. er ee On the average, the successful hunters ree | (46; 
A ported seeing, in addition to the 545 animals cone 
the total, those with 26 to 50 seasons’ repre- the amount of “action” enjoyed by the gun-_ killed, 228 young and 429 old blacks, or 657 The 
Qo ; : . pa ° . 
sented 1.8%, while =? failed to provide ners. During the three seasons, 714 (43.7%) bears per season. In this connection, how- 
information — the subject of the lucky hunters reported that in addi- ever, it must be remembered that several neta 
Only 14.7%, or 241, of the 1,635 hunters tion to the animal bagged, they saw at least persons may have seen and reported the Year 
who bagged blackbears in the 1939, 1940 ® 
and 1941 open seasons had ever before shot Table VIl 1940 
such animals. A total of 1,362 persons, or GROUPED WEIGHT RANGES OF BEARS KILLED 1941 
83.3%, reported that they had never pre- (1,618 hog-dressed animals) Tota 
viously killed a bear. Data on 32 individuals, ii Ti— oF = — 
representing 1.9% of the total, are lacking. eee estes 
The yearly breakdown for the period is ht 1939 1940 1941 Total Weighed Total Estimated 0: 
“a anges ~ a a een , 
shown below. Wghd. std. Weghd. Estd. Weghd. Estd. No. % No. % — 
. 7 EA Stes SS EEE un 
— 50- 74 lbs 6 = 3 iA 1 1 10 1.1% 1 0.1% kill 
Reporting 75- 99 lbs 13 4 11 12 11 7 35 3.8% 23 3.3% _ 
Reporting No 100-124 lbs 57 33 29 24 32 30 118 13.0% 87 12.3% — 
Previous Previous Not 125-149 lbs 52 30 51 36 57 48 160 17.6% 114 16.1% 
Year Kills Kills Reporting Totals 150-174 Ibs 65 46 47 50 45 48 157 17.3% 144 20.3% _— 
175-199 Ibs 44 19 31 35 34 34 109 12.0% 88 12.5% saa 
1939 83 456 4 543 200-224 lbs 41 24 92¢ 32 47 31 117 12.9% 87 12.3% , 
1940 75 427 21 523-225-249 Ibs 16 9 11 6 19 19 46 5.0% 34 48% bree 
1941 83 479 7 569 250-274 lbs 8 15 17 17 11 18 36 4.0% 50 7.1% on 
a : ens Rae 275-299 lbs 7 5 10 4 6 3 23 2.5% 12 1.7% 1 
Totals 241 1,362 32 1,635 300-349 lbs 16 7 16 12 17 21 49 54%, 40 5.1% — 
: : 350-399 lbs 9 6 8 6 13 5 30 3.3% 17 2.4% -_ 
400-499 lbs 4 4 6 4 4 14 1.5% 8 1.1% — 
Numbers of Bears Seen by Successful Hunters 450-499 lbs 1 eS" 2 1 2 5 0.5% 1 0.1% 
: , 500-549 Ibs... ae 1 1 1 0.1% 1 0.1% 
Information concerning the total numbers 550-599 lbs. pte oe _ 1 0.0% 1 0.1% 
of bears seen by the successful hunters is — — —- oo — - —_  -—— T 


TOTALS 339 202 272 241 299 265 910 100.0% 708 100.0% 


and 








of interest because it provides some idea of 
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same bear, while an animal sighted by one 
may have been killed by another. The fig- 
ures can by no means be considered as rep- 
resenting the total number of bears in the 





woods. 
TABLE VI 
YIELD STATISTICS FOR 10 
LEADING BEAR COUNTIES 

_ _ ——. ~ Annual 

Acres Average Average 
Total of Annual Acres 

Area Forest Killof of Forest 

County in Acres Land Bears __per Kill” 
Cameron 250,880 210,116 64 3,283 
Clinton 561,920 428,526 69 6,211 
Elk 515,840 420,325 29 14,494 
Forest 271,360 214,912 36 5,970 
Lycoming 780,800 434,812 63 6,902 
McKean 631,680 460,958 42 10,975 
Potter 685,440 412,415 51 8,087 
Sullivan 293,120 167,325 34 4,922 
Tioga 730,880 268,598 30 8,953 
Warren 577,280 344,561 39 8,835 
Averages 529,920 336,255 46 7,310 





Place and Time of Reported Kills 


The location of the reported bear kills 
according to county are summarized in Table 
VY. Examination of the figures shows that 
the total take per county ranged from one 
to 208 for the three-year period. Ten so- 
called “big woods” counties, which embrace 
roughly 60% of the State’s total estimated 
bear range, produced 84% of all bears killed. 

Detailed statistics for the ten leading bear 
counties are contained in Table VI. On the 
average, each of these districts contains 
roughly 366,255 acres of forested land, or 
“bear range,” while each produced 46 bears 
per year. Thus, throughout this entire terri- 
tory, there was an average take of one bear 
for each 7,310 acres of forest, or about one 
black for every 11.4 square miles of wooded 
area. Cameron County produced ky far 
the highest yield per unit of area, showing 
an average annual kill of one animal for 
each 3,283 acres, or 5 square miles, of forest. 

During each of the three years under con- 
sideration, the open season for the hunting 
of bears was four days in length. Of the 
1,635 animals killed, 871 (53.2%) were taken 
on the opening day, 285 (17.4%) on the sec- 


ond, 169 (10.4%) on the third, and 274 
(16.8%) on the last day of the season. Data 
concerning 36 (2.2%) were not provided. 


The yearly figures are as follows: 











ist 2nd 3rd 4th Not 











Year Day Day Day Day Stated Total 
1939 252 89 67 130 5 543 
1940 304 105 48 40 26 523 
194] 315 91 54 104 5 569 
Totals 871 285 169 “274 36 1,635 








(Of the 1,635 bears bagged, 68.6% were 
killed prior to noon on one of the 12 open 
hunting days. The morning and afternoon 
kills for each season were as follows: 





oo latent 





i Morning Afternoon Not Total 
ear Kills Kills Stated Kill 
sbeebs et eee Bsns 
bg 388 152 3 543 
1941 332 169 22 523 

402 165 2 569 
Totals 1,122 486 27 1,635 


— 





The Bears Killed 


| The 1,635 black bears killed in 1939, 1940 
and 1941 included 938 (57.4%) males an 
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Members of the Glenn Valley camp in Potter County get ready for a bear steak dinner. 


681 (41.6%) females, while the sex of 15 
(1.0%) was not listed. The yearly figures 
are shown below. 





Year Males _ Females _ Not Listed . Total 
1939 239 242 2 543 
1940 329 184 10 523 
1941 310 255 4 569 
Totals 938 681 16 1,635 

Roughly 55% (910) of all successful 


hunters actually weighed the animals they 
shot, 44% (708) estimated the weights of 
their bears, while 1% (17) provided no in- 
formation concerning the size of their kills. 
The hog-dressed weights (roughly 86% of 
live weights) of the 910 bears actually scaled 
ranged from 56 to 530 pounds, with an aver- 
age of 187.7 pounds. The males ran con- 
sistently heavier than the females, averag- 
ing 201.1 and 164.8 pounds, respectively. 
The heaviest male recorded was 530 pounds, 
the largest female totaled 385 pounds, while 
one animal of each sex weighed only 56 
pounds. It should be remembered that all 
these specimens were over one year in age, 
the youngest being roughly 21 months old. 

Detailed study of the actual as compared 
to the estimated weights reported indicate 


that the hunters’ estimates on the weight of 
bears are far more nearly accurate than in 
the case of deer. But even with bears, there 
is a definite tendency toward overestimation, 
averaging akout 10 pounds per animal, but 
with wide individual variations. The actual 
and estimated weights of 1,618 bears, grouped 
in 16 arbitrarily defined weight ranges, are 
listed in Table VII. 

The primary value of the figures presented 
in the table lies in the fact that they pro- 
vide some indication of the make-up of the 
annual bear kill according to age classes. 
Such information is essential to sound man- 
agement of the species. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 


The ancestors of our present-day goldfish 
were originally green in color 

In proportion to its size, a firefly produces 
more light than the most powerful of man- 
made dynamos 

The average bee is compelled to travel ap- 


proximately 550 miles to make a teaspoonful of 
honev 


An elephant’s trunk contains 40,000 muscles. 
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KIDNEY STONES AND PASSENGER PIGEONS—From Page 8 





cut a tree down, cut it up into lumber, and 
the face of that piece of timber was smoother 
than even a saw could make it. There 
wasn’t a tooth mark on it. They used the 
lumber for big buildings in Pittsburgh. It 
was square timber. 


“One time there was a forest fire in the 
southern part of Warsaw Township along 
the Mill Creek. This fire drove the rattle- 
snakes out and across the creek to Washing- 
ton Township. The hills were more rocky 
on the Warsaw side. That summer we cer- 
tainly had a lot of snakes to contend with 
and kill, but I didn’t pay any attention to 
them. I walked past two of them one time 
and one of the men said ‘You'll get your 
head bit off—there were two rattlers right 
where you came through’.” 


When I learned that Mr. Corbin had seen 
passenger pigeons, I soon plied him with 
SO many questions that he must have thought 
I was either a special investigator or a 
representative of the “Illustrated Press,” 
sent there to get a “scoop” from him. 


Mr. Corbin stated that passenger pigeons 
lived in the lower end of Warsaw Township, 
Jefferson County, when he was five or six 
years old. “It was a general thing to see 
them up to that time and not much atten- 
tion was paid to them. Clouds of passenger 
pigeons flew over and darkened the sky. 
You could not see the end of the main 
flight in any direction. Then there were also 
scattered small flights. A big flock of wild 
geese lit on a man’s buckwheat field on their 
way south. When they settled down, they 
spread out their wings, laid the buckwheat 
low and started eating. 


“When the pigeons were in flight, Grand- 
daddy said, ‘Look at them coming!’ We 
could not see the end of the flight. They 
were a bit bigger than a mourning dove, 
were almost the same color—gray, and pos- 
sibly a little bit darker. The flights occurred 
in March. The southern flights occurred 
about September or October, in the buck- 


wheat harvest time. They nested in the 
Warren woods, acres and acres of them. 
They almost broke the trees down with 


their nests. People from New York City 
same in and killed the squabs in the nests. 
Men made a regular business of it. They 
caught them by the barrelful and shipped 








them to New York City. They climbed 
up the trees and even cut down some of the 
trees—they didn’t think of saving a tree 
with a big lot of nests in it. There was no 
law to stop these people. That seemed to 
be the beginning of the end of passenger 
pigeons. I never again saw another flock 
like that big one. They landed on Grand- 
daddy Kay’s old farm in Warsaw Township 
and covered about twelve or fifteen acres. 
They destroyed buckwheat and other crops. 
They probably lit that time for sand or 
gravel. People didn’t shoot them on the 
wing. 

“Isaac Russell took me out to an old 
chestnut tree one time. When a flock lit. 


c--— 


| 
| 
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he was waiting for them and was hiding. 
He shot six or seven of them when they 
flew up in a swirling bunch. They went 
pretty straight up into the air when they 
took off. They were strong flyers but 
weren't a very wild bird. You could get 
pretty close to them. When they lit or arose 
from the ground is when people shot them, 
not in flight. A few of them nested at times 
around in Jefferson County in some good 
thicket. The squabs were just a big lump 
of fat in the nest and that is the reason they 
were wanted so badly—they were plump 
and good eating. 

“The people called one of these flights 
‘The pigeon flight.’ People would say, ‘Tt 
is pretty nearly time for the pigeons to fly’ 
I have heard that when the number of 
pigeons became so greatly reduced, on one 
of their southern flights, a big storm caught 
the flights of birds, took them out over the 
Gulf of Mexico, drove them out to sea and 
they were destroyed.” 


Several articles have appeared in the 
Game News during the past two years con- 
cerning the passenger pigeon. I thought it 
would be wise to include with the available 
data on this subject the interesting story of 
this stout old pioneer, Mr. Corbin, a man 
who is indeed the leader of a wonderful 
clan and who has been mighty rugged in 
his day. His memory is clear and he can 
relate these tales without a moment's hesi- 
tation. His story concerning the storm over 
the Gulf of Mexico can give us much to 
think akout in connection with the find 
extinction of this grand old bird, the pas- 
senger pigeon. 
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PLANT LIFE OF PENNSYLVANIA—From Page 10 





up to within a few miles from every direc- 
tion. I have walked along its boundary 
from near Johnsonburg to St. Marys, and 
I think it is closing in. 

This domed-up, high plateau around Kane, 
about 2400 feet above the sea, has a grow- 
ing season about a month shorter than that 
of southwestern Pennsylvania. Its prevail- 
ing forest was the northern hardwood Sugar 
Maple-Beech-Yellow Birch type with more 
or less Hemlock, particularly in moister 
areas. Cut-over and burned-over areas pass 
through a stage with Fireweed, Rough- 
leaved Goldenrod, Red Raspberry, Beak 
Willow, Bracken Fern, Dwarf Bush-Honey- 
suckle, etc. and thence into the stage 
dominated by Trembling Aspen and Penn- 
sylvania Bird-Cherry, or in_ northeastern 
Pennsylvania into Gray Birch. This stage 
is usually succeeded more or less rapidly 
by the original northern hardwoods, with 
usually more Black Cherry and Red Maple, 
depending on how thoroughly the seeds 
were burned out of the soil and how near 
there may be seed trees still alive. 

Originally this whole northern area had 
great stands of more or less pure White 
Pine. Studies by Hough, Forbes, and others, 
clearly show that dense White Pine stands 
are the result of some catastrophe (fire, 
wind-throw, or insects) which opened up 
the area. This permitted the young pines to 
have the necessary light. The next genera- 
tion of trees in Cook Forest, for instance, 
is not White Pine except in openings or 
around the edges. 

The surface of the northwestern and 
northeastern parts of the State is still so 
young geologically that there are still many 
undrained lakes, ponds, and swamps. Botan- 
ically some of the most interesting spots in 
Pennsylvania are the poorly drained, highly 
acid Tamarack-Sphagnum bogs. Here are 
cranberries, bog orchids, and the insectivor- 
ous Pitcher Plant and Sun-Dew. Such bogs 
are generally fed by cool springs, and this 
has enabled many northern bog plants to 
Stay behind, while most of the vegetation 
moved north. The Labrador Tea (Ledum 
groenlandicum) now found north to Green- 
land and Alaska, and the northern Bog 
Rosemary (Andromeda glaucophylla) occurs 
in the Iron Spring bog of Northern Warren 
County, now in Pennsylvania Game Land. 
This is their most southern station between 
northeastern Ohio and the Poconos. It is 





wee’: soil conditions improve. 








Tamarack-sphagnum bog southeast of Harts- 
wn, (1915) now flooded. 
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Black oak-scarlet oak mountain 


highly gratifying to learn that this unique 
relict ot the Glacial Period is to be left 
undisturbed. 


Wet areas wiih less cold underground 
water and more surface drainage running 
into them are like'y to be marshes or 
wooded swamps rather than bogs, such as 
was formerly the case with Pymatuning, 
where the lower part was mainly a mucky 
Black Ash-Red Maple torest with Cattail 
marsh in more open areas. If less swampy 
these areas become dominated by White Elm. 
On most of the glaciated parts of the State 
the rocks were ground up by the ice into 
deep clay or sand and clay soils which, if 
well drained, are fertile enough to support 
a dominantly Sugar Maple-Beech forest— 
more beech woods carpeted with Spring 
Beauty on the clay flats, more maple on 
the rolling land. 


No place in Pennsylvania furnishes a bet- 
ter clue to its plant geography than does 
Presque Isle peninsula at Erie. The penin- 
sula is growing by the successive accumu- 
lation of sand at the eastern end. There, the 
recently formed beach is populated by 
plants such as the Sea Rocket (Cakile) 
and on the shore dunes, the Beach Rye. 
The older sand back of the dunes has a 
natural growth of Cottonwoods and Switch 
Grass, but after about forty years the sand 
becomes weathered and_ sufficiently en- 
riched by humus to then support a heath 
of Bearberry (Arctostaphylos). As the soil 
is further modified and plant remains ac- 
cumulate, there follows a White Pine forest 
which later gives way to a Red Oak forest; 
and at the age of about 600 years, near the 
Waterworks basins, Sugar Maple and White 
Oak are appearing. 

This process of plant succession depends 
on successive changes in the habitat, par- 
ticularly as to soil conditions. Exposed rocks 
are everywhere dissolving, or are disin- 
tegrating to form soil which is gradually 
enriched by plant and animal activities, and 
plant societies, such as forest types, for 
instance, follow one after another as the 
This is, of course, 
a continuous process and there are usually 
no sharp breaks between the successive 
stages, but every woodsman recognizes at 
least certain outstanding types of forest. 





tops 


above Indian Creek, 


Fayette County. 


Through about the southern half of cen- 
tral and western Pennsylvania there is an 
interesting series of upland types of forest 
growth. Beginning in the central part of 
the State with places such as the crest of 
Warrior’s Ridge, near Huntingdon, the sur- 
face consists of a jumble of weather-beaten 
sandstone rocks with only a little soil be- 
tween. The vegetation is a scanty growth, 
consisting almost entirely of Pitch Pine, 
Laurel, and Scrub Oak. On mountain tops, 
such as the Allegheny Front northwest of 
Altoona where the rocks are partly cov- 
ered over and filled in between with soil, 
the pines are largely replaced by Chest- 
nut Oak (and formerly Chestnut). The 
upper slopes and tops of Laurel-Hill moun- 
tain, with still more soil, have passed into 
the Black Oak-Scarlet Oak stage, while the 
rounded hill-tops and flatter uplands of the 
southwestern and midwestern counties are 
(or were) dominated by a White Oak forest. 
The still more fertile soils of the valley 
slopes are mainly occupied by a richer, 
more mixed forest, generally of the Red 
Oak-Basswood-White Ash type, with a 
wealth of spring wildflowers. The last stage 
in such a series of increasingly fertile soil 
is the well-drained bottom-land. This was 
originally generally dominated by a Sugar 
Maple-Beech forest, mixed with various 
other trees, shrubs, and herbs, and so dense 
that no other type of forest is shade-re- 
sistant enough to grow up and take its 


(Continued on Page 28) 











Sugar maple-beech-birch-hemlock forest south 


of Ladlow in Tionesta tract. 
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A view from the air of the Lycoming County Sportsmen’s Memorial Grounds along the 
Loyalsock. 


DON’T PUT THAT GUN AWAY 


When the present open hunting seasons 
are over many sportsmen will give “Old 
Betsy” a going-over, clean her up, dress her 
down in a coating of gun grease or oil, and 
lay her away for a long period of inactivity. 


“This is not as it should ke,” says Henry 
P. Davis, public relations division, Remington 
Arms Company. “To get the most out of 
your gun, use it much and often. Even with 
hard and constant use, very few men have 
ever outlived the usefulness of their sport- 
ing firearms. Good modern guns are made 
to take it, and, with only reasonable care, 
will last more than a lifetime. 


“The one sure way to become a good 
shot is to SHOOT and shoot often. 
In shooting, practice, as in every other skill, 
makes perfect. Shooting is an all-year sport. 
Whether it be with highpower rifle, 22 or 
shotgun, the sportsman can get in some 
practice, and a lot of fun along with it, 


somewhere in his community ai almost any 
time of the year. There are skeet and trap 
fields and rifle ranges within striking dis- 
tance of all of us, where practice or com- 
petition may be had regularly. If there are 
no accommodations handy, a little scouting 
around will locate a number of kindred 
spirits ready and even anxious to join in 
the organization of a gun club. I'll be glad 
to supply pamphlets on gun club organiza- 
tion to anyone who will write me. 

“Even if there is no possibility of gun 
club affiliation, you can get plenty of shoot- 
ing practice in the rural districts. Be sure 
to secure permission from the landowner and 
that you have ample room to shoot safely. 
If ‘Old Betsy’ must go into hibernation, be 
certain she’s clean and dry. Run an oily 
rag through the kore and give her a light 
oiling on the outside. In damp, humid areas, 
better give her a coat of gun grease. Re- 
move all grease before you use her again.” 
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PLANT LIFE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from Page 27) 
There is not much of it left. It has been 
mostly cleared for farm land. 

Even in the southern part of the State, 
local conditions such as a cool, moist ra- 
vine may contain isolated relics of the north. 
ern forest of hardwoods and hemlock, Ip 
times to come, as these ravines widen out, 
the hemlocks will disappear. 

To those interested in wildflowers our 
State excels. Of Trilliums there are seven 
species, beginning in March with the Snow 
Trillium, of ravines of the westernmost 
counties, and culminating in midspring with 
carpets of the Large-Flowered Trillium on 
slopes and lands of medium elevation, while 
the exquisite Painted Trillium is blooming in 
the mountains or cool northern forests. Open 
areas on the mountains are a glorious pink 
with the Mountain Azalea in late May and 
the Mountain Laurel in June, while Rhodo- 
dendron is at its best in early July. 

Into the southern mountain counties there 
extends from the south the delightfully fra- 
grant Smooth Azalea, the Umbrella Tree 
(Magnolia tripetala), the Sourwood, and the 
shrubby Oil-Nut (Pyrularia), partially para- 
sitic and with an oily, extremely acrid fruit. 
The Decoration Day display of Lupine on 
Presque Isle and the midsummer field of 
Blazing Star (Liatris spicata) at the Old 
Stone House in Butler County are quite ex- 
ceptional. To balance the Coastal Plain 
species of the southeastern corner of the 
State the southwest has the midwestern 
Wood Petunia (Ruellia strepens) near Mo- 
nongahela, the American Columbo (Frasera), 
the Miami Mist (Phacelia Purshii) covering 
fields pale blue in northern Washington 
County, and the Wild Hyacinth (Camassia) 

In August in lowland fields and on lower 
hillsides begins the autumn flower show of 
purplish Joe Pye Weed and darker purple 
Ironweed. The display of more than thirty 
kinds of goldenrod and more than thirty 
asters reaches its height in open woods, 
fields, and swamps about the last of Sep- 
tember. 

This article will serve to indicate some 
of the many things which the outdoorsman 
may observe about the wonderfully inter- 
esting and varied plant life of our region. 





GUN DOG OWNERSHIP—From Page 14 





Swamps and pinelands in the Carolina’s were his battle grounds 
and how he loves the quail coveys that are so easy for him to 
handle. As the seasons grow older, he samples the grouse and 
quail in southern West Virginia and northwestern Virginia. 

The Dog never fails to show me his deep appreciation for the 
opportunity to aid in making memories never to be forgotten. 
He is grateful to me because I do not confine his hunting- within 
the boundaries of a single state and his performances show me 
that the experiences have helped to make him great. 

We two are happy together when we're in the woods all alone 
where there is no confusion. I walk slowly and he seeks out 
every likely spot where grouse may choose to seek cover. In the 
wilderness, we go back a hundred years or more and relieve the 
experiences of ancestors that may have roamed the same places. 
I say very little to him now because somehow, he seems to 
know the profound feeling I have for him and he understands 
what I want done and how it can kest be accomplished. 

If you have never owned a dog you cannot know the deep 
satisfaction he furnishes you the year round. A dog is not your 
friend only during the hunting season but is a great pleasure 
all the time. 


Pride in ownership of a class dog is boundless and the smart 





gunner will plan the breeding and obtain a puppy that he cad 
carry through all the phases of training and make of him the 
greatest hunting companion he has ever had. Believe me, you 
are losing the truly fine art of gunning if you do not own @ 
gun dog. 

My dog is nine this year and far too soon, he will break my 
heart by leaving me for the “happy hunting ground,” but the 
memories he will leave will make me richer, indeed. 

Now I am working with two successful dog breeders in # 
effort to mate an outstanding grouse bitch to a great son ? 
Mississippi Zev. From this pair, I hope to procure a puppy that 
will combine the greatness of his parents and through the yeals 
will take his place in my heart and continue to make hunting 
for me the greatest sport I have ever known. ' 

Good dogs are not products of luck but come as results ol 
careful breeding, excellent care, proficient training, worlds 0 
experience, love and affection, understanding, and perhaps @ 
small amount of luck. 

Right now is an excellent time to get a puppy and start his 
training so that you will not let another season appear without 
a dog. I shall be very happy to help you find the right one 
you are not experienced in selecting young dogs. 
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OPTOMETRISTS SUPPORT FIREARM 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


The American Optometric Association is 
helping to reduce hunting accidents through 
the collection of data and the disemmina- 
tion of educational literature, the Wildlife 
Management Institute advised recently. The 
Public Health Bureau of that association, 
706 Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penn- 
sylvania, recently tabulated returns of its 
survey of the 48 states and Canadian prov- 
inces, and the facts are most revealing. 
Many of the state and provincial game de- 
partments were unable to supply informa- 
tion on hunting accidents, but 1,418 accidents 
were recorded, 315 of which were fatal. 

Vision and hunting safety obviously have 
a definite relationship. Sportsmen and op- 
tomestrists are mutual benefactors—many 
shooters need special glasses—to correct 
faulty vision is to lessen outdoor hazards. 


The Schuylkill County Sportsmen’s Association 
is planning a “Schuylkill County Fox Control 
Hunt Contest.” The contest will probably run for 
two months and a trophy will be awarded to the 
party of fox hunters who kill the most foxes 
within the prescribed limits. Thus, a fox-hunter, 
who owns a fox hound or hounds, can with a 
group of his hunting companions, compete with 
other groups of this sort in the various parts of 
the county. 


INFORMAL—BUT FUN—From Page 14 





Skeet trap houses on the Sportsmen’s Memorial Grounds of the Consolidated Sportsmen 
of Lycoming County. 





good distance. If the shooter connects he gets another shot; 
if he misses he must take his turn with the trap. 

Each gunner quickly will discover his companion’s weakness 
and send most of the targets at that angle. Obviously, this 
makes the best kind of shooting practice because it gives a 
hunter more opportunities in an afternoon to find and correct 
his errors than he would have during an entire season afield. 

After the first few shots the target thrower can move farther 
back or change to the shooter’s left. He can toss out a low, 
slow, wabbling target that barely clears the 30-foot deadline or 
whip out a fast high flyer. Anykody can figure out many addi- 
tional tough ones during an afternoon of shooting. 

A shed or evergreen tree can be used to conceal the thrower 
so the shooter can’t tell when his “bird” will “flush” and the 
thrower can stand on the roof of the shed or on top of a big 
rock to make still more angles. If there is brush nearby the 
targets can be thrown through it to simulate the flight of grouse 
or woodcock, although when this is done a good many targets will 
be broken by striking branches. Sometimes it is hard to tell 
whether the shooter made a hit or merely happened to pull the 
trigger at the lucky instant when the target struck a limb. 

So much for the shotgun man. He can have a great deal of 
fun at moderate expense and he will be getting the best possible 
practice for game shooting. Skeet was originated to furnish 
shots similar to those found in hunting, but skeet has fallen into 
pretty much of a groove. Of course, in shooting with a handtrap, 
the gun always should be held in field position until the target 
Is in the air. 

The pistol fan usually can find his off-season sport indoors. 
Pistol shooting is an art calling for coordination of a high order, 
and any degree of expertness can be maintained only by constant 
practice. Dry snapping helps, and it probably would keep any 
shooter in good form if he practiced it faithfully, but it is easier 
to keep up interest if one actually does some shooting occasionally. 

Last winter a neighbor and I solved the problem of finding 
a place to shoot by setting up a range in his basement. We had 
a lot of fun. 

Our equipment was extremely simple, and it didn’t cost any- 
thing. We used four lights with reflectors, two behind the firing 
Point and two to illuminate the target. Our backstop was a card- 
board box about a foot deep, 18 inches wide and two feet long, 
filled with magazines, tied shut and set on end on an old table. 
There was a concrete wall behind this backstop, just in case we 
should happen to miss it, although we never did. 


We used the 25-foot Standard American Pistol target, since that 
was approximately the length of our range. If you’re badly out 
of practice, however, you may want to start with a larger one. 
We did all of our shooting with a 41-inch barrel Woodsman. 


Two doors entered the room where we shot. One was beside 
the firing point and consequently no one could come through it 
without virtually bumping into the shooter. The other was in 
a sidewall about halfway ketween the firing point and target. 
and we locked it each evening before we started shooting to 
eliminate the possibility of someone’s bursting into the room at 
the wrong moment. 

We took turns firing ten rounds. Each man shot a target which 
was then taken down, dated, initialed and replaced with a new 
one. Neither of us had done any pistol shooting for some time 
and when we began our groups were poor. After a month or so, 
however, there was a surprising improvement. A big share of 
the fun came from keeping our targets and occasionally com- 
paring the old and new ones. 


Our safety precautions were simple, but adequate. The gun 
never was loaded until one of us was ready to shoot, and it was 
left open with the slide locked back when it was put down. The 
most important rule was that the muzzle never was to be pointed 
above the level of the target. It wasn’t. If there had been an 
accidental shot the bullet would have struck the floor or concrete 


wall. We were particularly careful about this point since my 
neighkor’s wife and son usually were upstairs when we were 
shooting. 


Before we started I wouldn't have believed how much fun we 
would have. We thought we probably would shoot once or twice 
a week. Instead we soon found that we were visiting the base- 
ment nearly every evening. 


We didn’t shoot a .22 rifle because of the short range. Perhaps 
it would have been fun if we had tried it, although I am inclined 


to think that one should have a 50-foot range to make riffe 
shooting worthwhile. 
Since this is getting long, and I wrote a piece on plinking 


with the .22 rifle a year ago, I won't go into that now, except 
to mention that the rifle fan, too, can have off-season fun by 
shooting at suitable targets outdoors against a safe background. 
All in all, there are plenty of ways for the gun lover to enjoy 
his hobby during the winter and early spring months, and he'll 
be a better shot during the game season if he does. 
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UNTERS are a sub-species of the two- 

legged mammals which inhabit this 
earth and are called men. They come in 
assorted sizes and colors. Their range is 
from the South to the North Pole and back 
again. They are good and kad, big and little, 
thin and fat, rich and poor and their skins 
are red, white, black and yellow. In cer- 
tain respects they resemble ordinary human 
beings, but don’t let that throw you, there 
is a difference, a big difference. 


When a man grumbles and mumbles at 
buying a car license, but happily digs down 
in his jeans and deposits a fistful of green- 
backs on the counter for a hunting license, 
he is a hunter. His dress suit may be a 
little tight and somewhat frayed and thread- 
bare here and there, but his hunting clothes? 
Ah, they are the best, the very best. Five 
dollars for a white dress shirt is down-right 
robbery, but ten bucks for a hunting shirt? 
Well, that is different, that’s all just different. 


Getting up at 6 o’clock in the morning to 
mow the lawn or hoe the garden is ridicu- 
lous. Didn’t Lincoln free the slaves? But 
rolling out at 4 a.m. on a frosty morning to 
go duck hunting, now there is some sense 
to that. 


He picks up a little sparrow with a broken 
wing and tenderly nurses it back to health. 
Florence Nightingale had nothing on him. 
Then he grabs his terrible instrument of 
destruction, the 12 guage shotgun, and goes 
utterly beserk, murdering pheasants, ducks 
and geese and what-have-you that is un- 
lucky enough to get within range of his 
weapon. It isn’t Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
it is just Mr. Hunter. 

The little woman’s washing machine is in 
pretty bad shape. Should have a new one 
by all means. However a little welding 
here and there and a new part or two puts 
it in fairly good shape again. At least she 
can use it for a while yet. But when the 


old shotgun begins to go haywire, plunking 
down $75.00 for a new one is just a matter of 
course. A fellow has to have a gun doesn’t 
he? 

Mr. Hunter, you rave and tear your hair 
at the sight of the meat bill. Those butchers 
should carry blackjacks and wear masks. 
Just think of the saving on the meat bill 
when you bring home game birds to eat! 
Beafsteak at the local market is fifty cents 
a pound, but, brother, those ducks cost you 
at least five dollars a pound and you know 


it! 

The little wife has to beg you on bended 
knees to go down to the corner grocery 
store, it is only four blocks, and get a loaf 
of bread. Yet you tramp through a jungle 
of weeds, in mud and snow, rain or shine, 
out hunting and think nothing of it. In fact 
it was great sport, and you had a swell time 
Why? Because you're a hunter. 

Fixing a flat tire on the highway in the 
rain is a swell way to catch double pneu- 
monia and you mutter a lot of things you 
didn’t learn in Sunday school while doing it. 
Yet you sit for hours on end in a cold, 
damp duck blind with a raw _ northwest 
wind blowing down your neck and call it 
sport. 

Your better half brings home a silly little 
hat with a five dollar price tag on it and you 
voice your disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
Something about people who go around 
throwing away hard earned money for such 
doodads. But when you return from a two 
day hunting trip that set you back twenty- 
five dollars and proudly lay two little wet, 
bedraggled Blue Winged Teal at her feet, 
you expect her blue eyes to open wide and 
words of praise and flattery to pour forth 
upon your waiting ears. 

The children really have a job on their 
hands when they try to get you out of your 
easy chair for a walk through the park on 
a nice sunny Sunday afternoon. But you 
yell with delight and skip madly over a 
couple dozen mountains hunting for deer. 
Shucks, nothing to it! 

See what I mean? Hunters do the darndest 
things. God bless ‘em! 





JANUARY 


HUNTING FOR FISHING’S SAKE 


(Continued from Page 22) 


save all the feathers and cut off the wings 
to let the tyer pick out what he wants. 4 
rubber band will hold the two wings to- 
gether—and this is rather important, be- 
cause the matched wings on a fly are made 
from two bits of feather cut from opposite 
wing feathers of the bird. Therefore, the 
tyer must have two matched whole wings. 
One wing won't do. 

Feathers from the blue jay are sometimes 
used in salmon flies; but the American jay 
is not as brightly colored as the European 
jay and, consequently, is not in great de- 
mand. Some few of the other unprotected 
birds are useful, too, but the previously 
mentioned starling is the only important one. 

A few breast and neck feathers from 
grouse and quail can be utilized as hackle 
in certain flies; but the European grouse or 
partridge are far superior. Feathers from 
woodeock, the railbirds and mourning 
doves are seldom used for fly-tying. How- 
ever, tail feathers from wild turkeys are as 
useful as those from domestic birds in pat- 
terns calling for dark brown turkey wings. 

Although securing materials for fly tying, 
as well as game for the table, is not a sole 
excuse for going hunting, it still is an added 
incentive for the fly tyer and makes gun- 
ning that much more interesting for him. 
The knowledge that the duck, rabbit, squirrel 
or fox that he takes in fall or winter can 
be used in part to catch trout or other fish 
the next season makes the pursuit of such 
game live over again in his memory when 
spring comes. There is a personal satisfac- 
tion in taking a trout on a fly tied, say, with 
wings made from a squirrel tail that came 
from a hunt on a cool November day toward 
dusk. 

If the hunter-tyer cares to experiment, 
he will find subject material when outdoors 
in hunting season. For instance, the silky 
floss from the milkweed plant can be used 
as dubbing to make a white-bodied dry fly. 
It is far more buoyant than any other dub- 
bing material, but it is also difficult to 
handle. Certain dried grasses are tough 
enough to be used as bodies when wound 
on a hook. 

And, if all other sources of fly tying ma- 
terial fail, the hunter can always consider 
his dog. No, he need not shoot it. All he 
has to do to get dubbing material is to take 
a fine-toothed comb and run it through the 
dog’s hair. It will pick up some of the downy 
underhairs, and, depending upon the dog's 
color or the various color of spots on it, the 
tyer will get some interesting shades. Fly 
tyers know no decency and will shamelessly 
use their best friends, canine or human, for 
materials. We have even cut some hair from 
the heads of other hunters because it looked 
like it would make interesting streamer 
wings. 


ad 





RIFLE LOST. An Eddystone Enfield 
rifle in Elk County near Jefferson 
County line on road to Halton on De- 
cember 2, 1947. Reward will be paid 
for return or information naming 
finder. Flo Winters, P. O. Bor 155, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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SCARCITY OF MUSKRATS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


month or season that is normally wet or 
normally dry in this area. 

The weather records show the rainfall to 
have been very nearly the same all over the 
northwestern section of Pennsylvania in 
1946: only one month (February) was nor- 
mal in precipitation; 11 months were 40% 
to 60% wetter or drier than normal. 

More important than the extreme depart- 
ures from normal rainfall was the unusual 
sequence of droughts and floods during 1946. 
Beginning in December 1945, there was a 
period of five months which was deficient 
in rainfall. February was normal, but the 
other four months were 25% to 60% de- 
ficient, and the rainfall of February did not 
compensate for the deficiency of the pre- 
ceding December and January. In May and 
June, the extended dry period was abruptly 
terminated with rainfall 60% above normal 
for both months resulting in a series of 
destructive floods throughout this section. 

Following this serious flooding were three 
unusually dry months, July, August and 
September, with rainfall deficiencies ranging 
from approximately 45% to 60% in each 
month. This resulted in greatly lowered 
water levels on the larger streams and com- 
plete drying of many small streams and 
small marshes. This drought was brought 
to a close in Octoker with rains totalling 
40% more than normal. November was dry 
with 35% less rain than normal, and De- 
cember had 15% less than normal. Al- 
though December 1946 was dry, it rained 
more than in November and brought about 
further rises in stream levels. These rises, 
while not great, were sufficient to inter- 
fere with trapping. 

During the warm months muskrats nor- 
mally extend their activities into shallow 
waters, ditches and small streams, and dur- 
ing these months they ordinarily will not 
abandon a marsh or stream as long as there 
is even a little water still available. In the 
fall, however, they move into places that 
will normally have open water under the 
ice. Here they construct their houses or 
fix up bank dens and spend the winter. 
Because of this behavior low water levels 
in September and October may cause greater 
movements in muskrat populations than the 
same levels would in mid-summer. 

Two periods in 1946 were especially de- 
structive to muskrats. One, the disastrous 
floods of May and June coming at the time 
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Miss Evelyn Thompson, Secretary, and Lloyd Reeves, President, of the Pennsylvania 
State Foxhunters Association, with Barron Run’s Flying Rapier, first place foxhound of 
the all-age dogs at the annual bench show and field trials held at Fawn Grove last October. 


when there was the greatest number of 
young in the nest prokably eliminated the 
normal spring and early summer increases 
in muskrats in all but the most favorable 
places. The second severe period was the 
drought of August and September. The 
reduced stream levels and the drying of the 
small streams and marshes lasted into Oc- 
tober with the result that many of the 
muskrats had to seek other areas. Along 
large streams, long stretches of shore line 
may be made uninhabitable when the stream 
recedes into the middle of its channel leav- 
ing wide zones of bare sand and gravel 
separating it from the shore, but com- 
plete drying of marshes and small streams is 
even more destructive because it drives the 
muskrats overland to find other suitable 
quarters. 

So it seems likely that an unfavorable 
season rather than disease was the principal 
cause of the observed drop in muskrat popu- 
lation during the trapping season of 1946-47. 

An examination of the weather records for 
1947 shows a similar situation in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. There were extensive 
floods in April and June and a record- 
breaking dry period in October with stream 
levels remaining unusually low right up to 
December. Unlike last year, however, 
ground water conditions were more favor- 
able at the beginning of the drought so that 
some streams were not affected as much as 
they had been last year. In general, this 
year the larger streams rather than the 
small spring runs were more affected. This 
analysis would seem to indicate that al- 
though there may be more muskrats on some 
streams this year, in general, throughout 
northwestern Pennsylvania this season also 
will yield a poor catch of muskrats. 


WINGS WILL HELP CATCH 
Waterfowl Trappers 


A new Piper Cub Cruiser on floats is 
being presented to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service by the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute for the specific purpose of appre- 
hending waterfowl trappers, poachers, and 
other violators in the Chesapeake Bay area, 
it was announced recently. The Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia has attained 
the infamous reputation of being the worst 
duck trapping area on the continent and 
drastic steps must be taken to curb brazen, 
illegitimate practices. 

The small amphibian, which can swoop 
down on violators, was purchased by the 
Institute with funds contributed by citizens 
interested in the future of American water- 
fowl. Ownership of the plane will be vested 
in the Government. 

In this year of the most restrictive water- 
fowl regulations in history, caused by low 
continental populations, it is only natural 
that conservationists are willing to make 
personal sacrifices to minimize violations. 
With the use of a rented airplane with floats, 
the federal enforcement officers already have 
'roken up some of the commercialized duck 
trapping operations. 


Answers to WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Bats do not have the incisor teeth of 
rodents—but a mouthful of sharp tearing 
teeth, including 4 canines to hold their in- 
sect prey. 

2. Bats normally hibernate in the winter 
months. 

3. Loons have webbed feet. 
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UNTERS are a sub-species of the two- 

legged mammals which inhabit this 
earth and are called men. They come in 
assorted sizes and colors. Their range is 
from the South to the North Pole and back 
again. They are good and bad, big and little, 
thin and fat, rich and poor and their skins 
are red, white, black and yellow. In cer- 
tain respects they resemble ordinary human 
beings, but don’t let that throw you, there 
is a difference, a big difference. 


When a man grumbles and mumbles at 
buying a car license, but happily digs down 
in his jeans and deposits a fistful of green- 
backs on the counter for a hunting license, 
he is a hunter. His dress suit may be a 
little tight and somewhat frayed and thread- 
bare here and there, but his hunting clothes? 
Ah, they are the best, the very best. Five 
dollars for a white dress shirt is down-right 
robbery, but ten bucks for a hunting shirt? 
Well, that is different, that’s all just different. 


Getting up at 6 o’clock in the morning to 
mow the lawn or hoe the garden is ridicu- 
lous. Didn’t Lincoln free the slaves? But 
rolling out at 4 a.m. on a frosty morning to 
go duck hunting, now there is some sense 
to that. 


He picks up a little sparrow with a broken 
wing and tenderly nurses it back to health. 
Florence Nightingale had nothing on him. 
Then he grabs his terrible instrument of 
destruction, the 12 guage shotgun, and goes 
utterly beserk, murdering pheasants, ducks 
and geese and what-have-you that is un- 
lucky enough to get within range of his 
weapon. It isn’t Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
it is just Mr. Hunter. 


The little woman’s washing machine is in 
pretty bad shape. Should have a new one 
by all means. However a little welding 
here and there and a new part or two puts 
it in fairly good shape again. At least she 
can use it for a while yet. But when the 


old shotgun begins to go haywire, plunking 
down $75.00 for a new one is just a matter of 
course. A fellow has to have a gun doesn’t 
he? 

Mr. Hunter, you rave and tear your hair 
at the sight of the meat bill. Those butchers 
should carry blackjacks and wear masks. 
Just think of the saving on the meat bill 
when you bring home game birds to eat! 
Beafsteak at the local market is fifty cents 
a pound, but, brother, those ducks cost you 
at least five dollars a pound and you know 
it! 

The little wife has to beg you on bended 
knees to go down to the corner grocery 
store, it is only four blocks, and get a loaf 
of bread. Yet you tramp through a jungle 
of weeds, in mud and snow, rain or shine, 
out hunting and think nothing of it. In fact 
it was great sport, and you had a swell time 
Why? Because you're a hunter. 

Fixing a flat tire on the highway in the 
rain is a swell way to catch double pneu- 
monia and you mutter a lot of things yon 
didn’t learn in Sunday school while doing it. 
Yet you sit for hours on end in a cold, 
damp duck blind with a raw _ northwest 
wind blowing down your neck and call it 
sport. 

Your better half brings home a silly little 
hat with a five dollar price tag on it and you 
voice your disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
Something about people who go around 
throwing away hard earned money for such 
doodads. But when you return from a two 
day hunting trip that set you back twenty- 
five dollars and proudly lay two little wet, 
bedraggled Blue Winged Teal at her feet, 
you expect her blue eyes to open wide and 
words of praise and flattery to pour forth 
upon your waiting ears. 

The children really have a job on their 
hands when they try to get you out of your 
easy chair for a walk through the park on 
a nice sunny Sunday afternoon. But you 
yell with delight and skip madly over a 
couple dozen mountains hunting for deer. 
Shucks, nothing to it! 


See what I mean? Hunters do the darndest 
things. God bless ‘em! 
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HUNTING FOR FISHING’S SAKE 
(Continued from Page 22) 


save all the feathers and cut off the wings 
to let the tyer pick out what he wants. A 
rubker band will hold the two wings to- 
gether—and this is rather important, be- 
cause the matched wings on a fly are made 
from two bits of feather cut from opposite 
wing feathers of the bird. Therefore, the 
tver must have two matched whole wings. 
One wing won't do. 

Feathers from the blue jay are sometimes 
used in salmon flies; but the American jay 
is not as brightly colored as the European 
jay and, consequently, is not in great de- 
mand. Some few of the other unprotected 
birds are useful, too, but the previously 
mentioned starling is the only important one, 

A few breast and neck feathers from 
grouse and quail can be utilized as hackle 
in certain flies; but the European grouse or 
partridge are far superior. Feathers from 
woodecock, the railbirds and mourning 
doves are seldom used for fly-tying. How- 
ever, tail feathers from wild turkeys are as 
useful as those from domestic birds in pat- 
terns calling for dark brown turkey wings. 

Although securing materials for fly tying, 
as well as game for the table, is not a sole 
excuse for going hunting, it still is an added 
incentive for the fly tyer and makes gun- 
ning that much more interesting for him. 
The knowledge that the duck, rabbit, squirrel 
or fox that he takes in fall or winter can 
be used in part to catch trout or other fish 
the next season makes the pursuit of such 
game live over again in his memory when 
spring comes. There is a personal satisfac- 
tion in taking a trout on a fly tied, say, with 
wings made from a squirrel tail that came 
from a hunt on a cool November day toward 
dusk. 

If the hunter-tyer cares to experiment, 
he will find subject material when outdoors 
in hunting season. For instance, the silky 
floss from the milkweed plant can be used 
as dubbing to make a white-bodied dry fy. 
It is far more buoyant than any other dub- 
bing material, but it is also difficult to 
handle. Certain dried grasses are tough 
enough to be used as bodies when wound 
on a hook. 

And, if all other sources of fly tying ma- 
terial fail, the hunter can always consider 
his dog. No, he need not shoot it. All he 
has to do to get dubbing material is to take 
a fine-toothed comb and run it through the 
dog’s hair. It will pick up some of the downy 
underhairs, and, depending upon the dog's 
color or the various color of spots on it, the 
tyer will get some interesting shades. Fly 
tyers know no decency and will shamelessly 
use their best friends, canine or human, for 
materials. We have even cut some hair from 
the heads of other hunters because it looked 
like it would make interesting streamer 
wings. 
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RIFLE LOST. An Eddystone Enfield 
rifle in Elk County near Jefferson 
County line on road to Halton on De- 
cember 2, 1947. Reward will be paid 
for return or information naming 
finder. Flo Winters, P. O. Box 155, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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month or season that is normally wet or 
normally dry in this area. 

The weather records show the rainfall to 
have been very nearly the same all over the 
northwestern section of Pennsylvania in 
1946: only one month (February) was nor- 
mal in precipitation; 11 months were 40% 
to 60% wetter or drier than normal. 

More important than the extreme depart- 
ures from normal rainfall was the unusual 
sequence of droughts and floods during 1946. 
Beginning in December 1945, there was a 
period of five months which was deficient 
in rainfall. February was normal, but the 
other four months were 25% to 60% de- 
ficient, and the rainfall of February did not 
compensate for the deficiency of the pre- 
ceding December and January. In May and 
June, the extended dry period was abruptly 
terminated with rainfall 60% above normal 
for both months resulting in a series of 
destructive floods throughout this section. 

Following this serious flooding were three 
unusually dry months, July, August and 
September, with rainfall deficiencies ranging 
from approximately 45% to 60% in each 
month. This resulted in greatly lowered 
water levels on the larger streams and com- 
plete drying of many small streams and 
small marshes. This drought was brought 
to a close in Octoker with rains totalling 
40% more than normal. November was dry 
with 35% less rain than normal, and De- 
cember had 15% less than normal. Al- 
though December 1946 was dry, it rained 
more than in November and brought about 
further rises in stream levels. These rises, 
while not great, were sufficient to inter- 
fere with trapping. 

During the warm months muskrats nor- 
mally extend their activities into shallow 
waters, ditches and small streams, and dur- 
ing these months they ordinarily will not 
abandon a marsh or stream as long as there 
is even a little water still available. In the 
fall, however, they move into places that 
will normally have open water under the 
ice. Here they construct their houses or 
fix up bank dens and spend the winter. 
Because of this behavior low water levels 
in September and October may cause greater 
movements in muskrat populations than the 
same levels would in mid-summer. 

Two periods in 1946 were especially de- 
structive to muskrats. One, the disastrous 
floods of May and June coming at the time 
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Miss Evelyn Thompson, Secretary, and Lloyd Reeves, President, of the Pennsylvania 
State Foxhunters Association, with Barron Run’s Flying Rapier, first place foxhound of 
the all-age dogs at the annual bench show and field trials held at Fawn Grove last October. 


when there was the greatest number of 
young in the nest prokably eliminated the 
normal spring and early summer increases 
in muskrats in all but the most favorable 
places. The second severe period was the 
drought of August and September. The 
reduced stream levels and the drying of the 
small streams and marshes lasted into Oc- 
tober with the result that many of the 
muskrats had to seek other areas. Along 
large streams, long stretches of shore line 
may be made uninhabitable when the stream 
recedes into the middle of its channel leav- 
ing wide zones of bare sand and gravel 
separating it from the shore, but com- 
plete drying of marshes and small streams is 
even more destructive because it drives the 
muskrats overland to find other suitable 
quarters. 

So it seems likely that an unfavorable 
season rather than disease was the principal 
cause of the observed drop in muskrat popu- 
lation during the trapping season of 1946-47. 

An examination of the weather records for 
1947 shows a similar situation in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. There were extensive 
floods in April and June and a _ record- 
breaking dry period in October with stream 
levels remaining unusually low right up to 
December. Unlike last year, however, 
ground water conditions were more favor- 
able at the beginning of the drought so that 
some streams were not affected as much as 
they had been last year. In general, this 


year the larger streams rather than the 
small spring runs were more affected. This 
analysis would seem to indicate that al- 


though there may be more muskrats on some 
streams this year, in general, throughout 
northwestern Pennsylvania this season also 
will yield a poor catch of muskrats. 


WINGS WILL HELP CATCH 
Waterfowl Trappers 


A new Piper Cub Cruiser on floats is 
being presented to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service by the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute for the specific purpose of appre- 
hending waterfowl trappers, poachers, and 
other violators in the Chesapeake Bay area, 
it was announced recently. The Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia has attained 
the infamous reputation of being the worst 
duck trapping area on the continent and 
drastic steps must be taken to curb brazen, 
illegitimate practices. 

The small amphibian, which can swoop 
down on violators, was purchased by the 
Institute with funds contributed by citizens 
interested in the future of American water- 
fowl. Ownership of the plane will be vested 
in the Government. 

In this year of the most restrictive water- 
fowl regulations in history, caused by low 
continental populations, it is only natural 
that conservationists are willing to make 
personal sacrifices to minimize violations 
With the use of a rented airplane with floats, 
the federal enforcement officers already have 
roken up some of the commercialized duck 
trapping operations. 


Answers to WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Bats do not have the incisor teeth of 
rodents—but a mouthful of sharp tearing 
teeth, including 4 canines to hold their in- 
sect prey. 

2. Bats normally hibernate in the winter 
months. 

3. Loons have webbed feet. 











THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER ESQUIRE—FIRST IN A NEW SERIES 








WHERES 
MAMA, 
JUNIOR 2 
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ARCHIE, GET OUT OF f=) 
THAT CLOSET, I'M 
TRYING TO CLEAN —, 

THIS ROOM! 


HOUSECLEANING THE... 
Z7HOLY SMOKES MY FOOTBALL 
POOL WINNINGS. THAT I WAS 
GOING TO BUY A GUN WITH, ARE 
HID IN A SHOE BOX IN THE 
CLOSET...IF SHE FINDS 
\T... OH, GOSH? 


SHES UPSTAIRS 
HOUSE CLEANING, 
THE BEDROOMS: 
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LIKE A 
MOTORBOAT; 
I WONDER 
WHAT'S IN 
THIS OLD 






WHEW! WHAT 
& NARROW 
ESCAPE? 


STOP MAKING 







GOODNESS, 









































NOw ILL BUY YOU 
A STRAWBERRY 
SUN DAE? 


ILL TAKE HIM OVER ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE VACANT 
FIELD SO YOU WON'T HEAR 
HIS ANGUISHED SCREAMS’ 


A FOOTBALL THROUGH THE 
DINING ROOM WINDOW... 
ITS YOUR DUTY TO 

PUNISH HIM! 
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Make 1948 A Sportsman’s Year 


One Out of Ten of Your Friends is A Hunter 


Why Not Introduce Him to the Pennsylvania Game News? 
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The Higher Our Circulation--The Better Your Magazine 





set of FOUR 


beautifully colored BIRD CHARTS 
prepared especially for SCHOOLS 


$1.50 per 
Set-- 


50c Singly 
_—_,_ 


Other Three 
Include 
Summer Birds 
Game Birds 


Birds of Prey 
— 
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Fine for 
School Rooms 
Kiddies’ Rooms 


Club Rooms. 
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SEND YOUR ORDER FOR ONE OR MORE TO THE 
GAME COMMISSION. HARRISBURG. NOW. (Stamps not acceptable.) 





